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foy  Kaino  Thomas 


"T\ID  YOU  ever  start  worrying 
-*-^  about  some  Ziffte  thing,  some- 
thing of  absolutely  no  importance, 
and  let  it  get  completely  out  of  hand? 
It  can  happen,  you  know.  Take  my 
own  case,  for  example. 

I  own  a  tiny  music  store  in  a 
moderate  neighborhood  of  a  large 
city.  Back  when  I  worked  with  a 
band,  before  I  went  overseas,  my 
dream  was  always  to  get  a  layout  of 
my  own.  I  had  a  lot  of  loot  when  I 
got  back,  so  the  first  thing  I  did  was 
set  myself  up.  I  don't  do  a  landslide 
business  of  course — far  from  it.  But 
business  is  steady,  and  there's  a  lot 
of  good  conversation  available. 


About  this  time  one  year  ago  one 
of  those  "little  things"  got  away  with 
me. 

I  was  arranging  a  new  display  of 
brass.  I  put  the  tuba  at  the  bottom, 
trombones  on  the  first  shelf,  trumpets 
at  the  top,  and  so  on.  As  I  stepped 
back  into  the  store  I  noticed  that  my 
handiwork  had  already  attracted  a 
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customer.  He  stopped,  looked  into 
the  window,  squinted  up  at  the  sign, 
and  came  in.  The  little  bell  above 
the  door  jingled  merrily  behind  him, 
but  he  jumped  at  the  sound,  and  it 
ruined  the  effect. 

"Morning,"  I  smiled. 

"Er — good  morning,"  he  said.  He 
was  kind  of  a  shrivelled  little  chap, 
quite  young,  tweedy,  and  bookish 
looking.  Big,  thick  glasses. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  I 
stepped  back  so  that  he  could  see  the 
oboe  display.  He  seemed  to  be  the 
oboe  type. 

"I  need  some  help,"  the  little  chap 
began.  "I  don't  exactly  want  to  buy 
anything,  but  I'll  pay  for  your  serv- 
ices. 

The  tweedy  chap  reached  into  a 
cheap  briefcase  and  pulled  out  a 
fresh,  white  sheaf  of  papers.  "I've 
written  a  tune,"  he  said  timidly.  "I'd 
like  to  have  your  opinion  of  it.  You 
see,"  he  scratched  his  brown  hair 
absently,  "this  is  my  first  venture  in 
song  writing." 

"Well — "  I  began.  Then  he  handed 
me  a  fifty-dollar  bill. 

"All  you  have  to  do,"  he  said,  "is 
tell  me  whether  my  tune  is  any  good 
or  not."  He  dropped  his  briefcase 
and  went  over  to  the  piano.  "May  I?" 

I  clutched  the  fifty-dollar  bill  and 
grinned  like  a  fool.  "Sure — sure,"  I 
said.  "I'd  like  to  hear  it." 

So  the  little  chap  sat  down  at  the 
piano  and  started  the  thing.  It  was 
a  medium  tempo  love  song.  Had  kind 
of  a  catch  to  it. 

It  hit  me — it  did  have  a  catch  to 
it!  I  stopped  him  after  four  bars. 
"Well — it's  very  nice,"  I  said  deli- 
cately, "but  it  was  even  better  when 
it  was  first  written  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago." 

The  little  chap  didn't  look  angry. 
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Just  hurt.  "What  on  earth  can  you 
mean  by  that?"  he  asked,  adjusting 
his  goggles. 

"Like  I  said — it's  a  famous  old 
tune.  Everyone  knows  it."  I  shoved 
the  fifty  back  at  him,  because  I'm  a 
man  of  principle. 

But  he  just  sat  and  murmured, 
"Dear  me.  Dear  me." 

"Why  don't  you  go  home  and  try 
another?"   I   asked   sympathetically. 

"You  don't  seem  to  understand," 
he  said.  "This  is  an  original  tune.  I 
wrote  it  myself  last  week,"  he  paused. 
"You  are  Mr.  Jack  Conner,  aren't 
you?" 

"The  same,"  I  sighed,  "and  your 
tune  is  not  original." 

"If  you're  so  sure  of  that,"  he  said 
indignantly,  "what's  it  called,  Mr. 
Conner?" 

I  laughed.  "As  probably  every 
musician  knows,  it's  called — it's 
called  .  .  ." 

I'll  always  have  a  clear  memory 
of  the  uncomfortable  silence  that  fol- 
lowed. 

".  .  .  er,  it's  well  known.  It's  a  girl's 
name.  I'll  have  it  in  a  second."  I 
brushed  past  the  little  chap  and  sat 
at  the  piano.  I  played  the  tune. 

"Well?"  he  asked. 

"Well,"  I  got  up  from  the  bench 
again.  "I  can't  get  it  just  off-hand. 
It's  a  standard,  though.  I'll  think  of 
it.  Jennie — Carol — Sherise  .  .  ."  I  be- 
gan to  sweat,  ".  .  .  Wilma  .  .  ." 

"I  wish  you'd  believe  me,"  he  said 
earnestly,  pushing  the  fifty  back  at 
me  for  the  third  time.  "Tell  you 
what.  You  study  it  and  whistle  it  for 
all  your  musician  friends.  When 
you're  convinced  it's  original  then 
you  can  do  a  little  work  on  it  and 
get  into  the  swing  of  it.  It  has  to  be 
got  into  shape  for  the  market.  Know 
what  I  mean,  Mr.  Conner?" 


"Cristianna — Delphine,"  I  mut- 
tered. "Well,  okay.  That  sounds  fair, 
Mister  .  .  ." 

"Hopgood,"  the  little  chap  said 
and  kind  of  hung  his  head,  "Jaguar 
Hopgood." 

"Jaguar  Hopgood?"  I  repeated. 

He  colored.  "It's  unfortunate,  I 
know.  Whoever  heard  of  a  song 
writer  called  Jaguar  Hopgood?"  He 
picked  up  his  briefcase.  "Do  what 
you  can  on  it,  Mr.  Conner.  I'll  be 
back  in  a  couple  of  days."  I  watched 
him  as  he  walked  briskly  down 
Fourth. 

A  LITTLE  WHILE  AFTER  Hopgood 
left  I  sat  and  started  playing  his 
tune  over  again.  It  got  more  familiar 
each  time.  I  knew  it  was  a  girl's  name 
and  I  knew  I'd  eventually  get  it. 

I  decided  to  call  on  my  good 
friend  George  Kaiser,  the  well-known 
disc   jockey   and  musical   authority. 

"George,"  I  smiled  into  the  tele- 
phone. It  was  going  to  be  silly  when 
he  told  me.  "George,  this  is  Jack. 
Listen,  what's  the  name  of  this 
tune?"  I  hummed  it,  the  whole  thing. 

George  said,  "Oh,  yes.  It's  real 
old.  Haven't  heard  it  in  a  long  time. 
It's  called  'Along  Came  You.'  No  .  .  . 
wait  a  minute,  isn't  it  'Where  Is  She?' 
No  .  .  ." 

"Er,  George,"  I  interrupted,  "you 
might  have  it  confused  with  some 
other  tune.  I  was  sure  the  title  was  a 
girl's  name,  like  Mavis  or  something." 

"No — no,  it's  a  well-known  tune, 
Jack.  Not  a  girl's  name.  Let  me  think 
a  minute." 

While  I  waited  George  hummed 
fragments  of  a  dozen  or  so  melodies. 
"Say,"  he  said  finally,  "where  did 
you  pick  it  up?" 

"Little  guy  came  in  an  hour  ago 
and  gave  me  what  he  claimed  to  be 


an  original  melody.  This  is  it. 
Wanted  me  to  fix  it  up  for  sale." 

"Don't,"  George  said  quickly.  "It's 
a  standard.  Outright  plagiarism.  I 
know  it  like  my  own  name — just 
can't  think  of  it.  But  your  friend 
didn't  write  it,  Jack  old  boy. 

"Look,"  my  voice  had  an  urgent 
edge,  "you've  got  to  remember." 

"It's  just  a  song.  It'll  come  to  me." 

"Will  you  call  me?"  I  asked,  kick- 
ing myself  mentally  for  being  so 
childish. 

"Sure,  Jack,"  George  sounded  con- 
cerned. "You  know  what?  If  I  can't 
place  it  I'll  call  Sammy  Katz.  He'll 
think  it's  pretty  silly,  but  at  least  he'll 
tell  me  the  title. 

"Good  old  George,"  I  said  fervent- 

ly- 
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George  phoned  at  7:10  the  next 
morning. 
"It's  no  use,"  he  said.  He  sounded 
tired.  "Sammy  got  several  of  his  boys 
on  it  too.  All  we  know  is,  it's  a  well 
known  tune.  Nobody  can  think  of  the 
title." 

I  was  in  my  pajamas  but  I  hadn't 
slept  much.  "You're  sure?  You're 
positive?"  I  asked.  "This  is  important 
to  me." 

"I  was  up  half  the  night  with 
Sammy.  It's  no  use.  But  don't  quit, 
Jack.  Someone  will  think  of  it." 

"Thanks,  George,"  I  said,  "and 
thank  the  boys  for  me."  I  hung  up 
and  got  ready  for  another  day. 

The  next  several  hours  were  pretty 
funny.  At  the  store  I  began  to  ask 
customers  about  the  tune.  "By  the 
way,"  I'd  say,  after  concluding  a  sale, 
"I  don't  suppose  you  know  the  name 
of  this  tune?"  And  I'd  hum  it  des- 
perately. Of  course,  I  realized  the 
danger  here.  Word  could  get  around 
about  me,  and  customers  would  just 
stop  coming  in. 

At  two  o'clock  that  afternoon  I 
made  a  master  tape  of  the  tune,  took 
several  copies  of  it,  and  mailed  one 
to  almost  every  big  name  radio  man 
and  musician  in  the  state.  I  sent  this 
note  with  each  tape: 

WOULD  YOU  PLEASE  IDEN- 
TIFY THIS  TUNE?  PLEASE! 
Jack  Conner 
1990  Fourth  St. 
Harkness. 
Three  days  went  by  while  I  waited 
for  replies.  But  I  kept  busy.  I  read — 
cover  to   cover — every   disc   listing, 
every  artist  listing,   everything  per- 
taining to  pop  music  that  was  within 
my  reach.  I  played  more  than  eleven 
hundred  records.  I  burrowed  in  my 
files  and  found  sheet  music  that  was 
so  old  it  shattered  under  my  heavy 
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breathing.  I  had  meals  sent  in. 

Then  the  replies  from  my  tapes 
started  to  trickle  in.  This  is  what  they 
were  like:  "We  can't  think  of  it  here, 
but  feel  sure  you'll  find  it  listed  in 
the  old  Victor  catalogue."  "I  know 
this  tune.  One  of  my  favorites.  Will 
call  you  when  I  think  of  title."  And 
there  was  a  wire:  ON  TIP  OF 
TONGUE  STOP  DEFINITELY  AN 
OLDIE  BUT  CANNOT  PLACE 
TITLE. 

This  was  Friday.  On  Saturday  I 
had  to  close  up  the  shop  because  I 
was  having  hot  and  cold  sensations  in 
the  small  of  my  back.  Then  I  de- 
cided what  I  had  to  do. 

Long  distance?"  I  gave  her  the 
number. 

She  said  she'd  call  me  back  as 
soon  as  the  party  was  located.  While 
I  was  waiting  I  fixed  up  a  big  glass 
and  the  aspirin.  Finally  the  call  came. 
I  picked  up  the  receiver,  trembling. 

"Hello,"  I  said,  "Mr.  Berlin?  Mr. 
Berlin,  you  don't  know  me,  but  I 
won't  take  much  of  your  time."  1 
didn't  let  him  reply.  "I  need  your 
help,"  I  said.  "I  need  the  benefit  of 
your  experience.  What's  that?  No.  I 
don't  write  songs.  But  I  want  to  hum 
a  tune  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me 
the  title,  all  right?"  He  told  me  to  go 
ahead,  so  I  hummed  it.  He  asked  me 
to  do  it  again  and  this  time  he 
hummed  right  along  with  me.  It  was 
kind  of  fun  humming  together  like 
that,  and  I  was  getting  excited.  We 
were  close  to  it  now. 

"You'll  have  to  give  me  a  minute 
to  think,"  Mr.  Berlin  said.  "It's  right 
at  my  finger  tips.  Can't  quite  place  it 
yet." 

"But,  Mr.  Berlin — this  is  long  dis- 
tance." 
111  pay. 


I  waited. 

"Well,"  he  said  after  a  while,  "I 
guess  I've  missed  it.  It's  one  of  those 
tunes.  You  know  it,  but  the  actual 
title  escapes  you.  Sorry — but  let  me 
know  how  you  make  out." 

'Thank  you/'  I  said.  "It's  been 
nice  talking  to  you,  sir." 

As  I  hung  up  wearily,  Jaguar  Hop- 
good  entered  the  store.  My  fingers 
twitched  at  my  sides. 

"Oh,  there  you  are,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  Hopgood  looked  eager. 
"Did  you  fix  up  my  song?" 

"Look,  Jag,"  I  said,  slipping  an 
arm  around  his  thin  shoulders,  "let's 
stop  this  game.  We've  had  fun — lots 
of  us  have  had  fun — but  tell  me  now, 
where  did  you  dig  up  the  tune? 
What's  it  called?" 

"Evidently,"  he  sniffed,  "you're  not 
what  I  was  led  to  believe  you  were, 
Mr.  Conner.  I  don't  think  you  take 
me  seriously.  What's  more  I  resent 
being  called  a  thief."  He  snatched  his 
music  from  the  piano.  At  the  door  he 
turned  and  said,  "Well,  I'll  just  show 
you!"  He  slammed  it  after  him. 

The  days  hurried  by  then,  and  I 
forgot  about  Jaguar  Hopgood  and  his 
tune.  Except  at  night. 

Then,  a  month  later,  it  broke.  The 
tune,  I  mean.  "Just  Love,"  it  was 
called.  Swept  the  country's  hit  pa- 
rades. Every  disc  jockey  on  the  con- 
tinent went  mad  with  it.  All  the  top 
bands  and  most  of  the  second  graders 
waxed  it.  Jaguar  Hopgood  was  a 
sensation,  feted  and  celebrated  by 
young  and  old  alike.  It  was  fantastic. 

WELL,  THE  MONTHS  WENT  BY  and 
turned  into  a  year.  I  got  back 
in  the  groove  again,  and  business 
picked  up.  I  moved  into  a  bigger 
uptown  location  and  started  putting 
money  in  the  bank.   I  hardly  ever 


thought  about  "Just  Love."  It  was 
now  down  to  second  place  on  the 
hit  parades.  I  had  regained  fifteen 
pounds  and  was  looking  well,  my 
friends  told  me. 

And  then  one  day,  just  as  I'd  fin- 
ished arranging  a  new  display  of 
brass,  in  walked  Jaguar  Hopgood. 

He  still  looked  shrivelled,  but  in- 
stead of  tweed  he  wore  worsted, 
expensive  worsted.  He  smiled  at  me 
like  a  lost  friend. 

"You  moved,"  he  said.  "Business 
must  be  good." 

"So-so,"  I  swallowed. 

"Sorry  I  blew  off  at  you  last  year. 
You  know — -first  song — artistic  tem- 
perament." 

"I  understand."  Then  Hopgood 
brought  out  a  sheaf  of  fresh,  white 
paper. 

"I  still  don't  know  much  about 
music,"  he  said.  "I  wonder  if  you'd 
like  to  earn  a  little  more  money? 
Listen  to  this  tune  of  mine  and  tell 
me  if  .  .  ." 

"Play  it,"  I  said,  letting  the  words 
squeeze  out  from  between  tight  lips. 

He  sat  and  played  it.  A  nice  tune 
— catchy — familiar. 

I  smiled  then,  in  sudden,  wonder- 
ful triumph.  "It's  no  use,  Jag,"  I  said, 
"you'll  never  get  away  with  it  twice!" 

Hopgood's  eyes  were  wide  and  a 
little  frightened.  "What  do  you 
mean,"  he  began. 

"I  mean  you  won't  fool  me  this 
time!  I  know  that  tune  as  well  as  I 
know  my  own  name.  It's  called — it's 
called — it's  ..." 

So  now  I'm  back  here  on  Fourth 
Street  and  Jaguar's  new  tune  is  on 
top  of  the  hit  parade.  I'm  not  cut  out 
to  be  a  downtown  businessman  any- 

wav. 


JOHN 
HUSS: 


Pre-Reformation  Reformer 


by  GLENN  EVERETT 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA  has  issued  a 
set  of  stamps  to  honor  John 
Huss,  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  that 
nation.  More  than  100  years  before 
the  time  of  Martin  Luther,  he  led  a 
movement  to  reform  the  Christian 
church.  He  almost  succeeded. 

Huss  today,  more  than  500  years 
after  his  death,  is  still  such  a  great 
hero  to  the  Czech  people  that  the 
Communist  government  in  Prague 
has  found  itself  obliged  to  pay  him 
honor,  by  issuing  this  commemora- 
tive stamp. 

Although  Protestants  claim  him 
as  the  forerunner  of  Luther,  Huss  is 
so  popular  that  the  anniversary  of 
his  death,  July  6,  is  celebrated  as  a 
national  holiday,  comparable  to  our 
July  4,  in  a  land  whose  population  is 
80  per  cent  Roman  Catholic. 

Just  who  was  this  man  who  dared 
to  defy  the  corruption  and  worldli- 
ness  of  the  clergy  of  his  day  and  paid 
for  it  by  being  burned  at  the  stake? 

John  Huss  was  born  in  the  village 
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of  Husinecz,  Bohemia,  in  the  year 
1369,  to  parents  who  were  very  poor. 
He  might  have  lived  and  died  in 
obscurity,  except  for  the  fact  that,  to 
help  earn  a  living,  he  took  a  job  as 
sacristan  in  the  village  church.  The 
sacristan  was  the  boy  who  took  care 
of  the  sacred  articles,  polishing  the 
altar  plate  until  it  shone,  and  look- 
ing after  other  small  chores.  He  also 
sang  in  the  choir. 

Young  Huss  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  Bible  and  soon  determined 
that  he  wanted  to  become  a  clergy- 
man. By  studying  hard  he  won  a 
scholarship  to  the  University  of 
Prague  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1393  with  honors.  A  year  later  he 
won  his  divinity  degree.  The  faculty 
was  so  impressed  with  his  scholar- 
ship that  they  invited  him  to  remain 
at  the  university  and  teach.  In  1401 
at  the  age  of  only  thirty-two  they 
made  him  dean  of  the  philosophical 
faculty. 

In  1400  Huss  had  become  pastor 


of  one  of  Prague's  most  popular 
churches,  Bethlehem  Chapel.  The 
eloquent  preaching  of  the  young 
minister  attracted  huge  crowds.  Even 
the  queen  came. 

Huss  had  read  some  of  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Wycliffe  (1320-1384), 
an  English  clergyman,  who  had 
called  for  reform  in  the  worldly  prac- 
tices of  the  church.  He  began  de- 
manding reform  of  the  church  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

He  voiced  four  major  demands: 
( 1 )  That  the  word  of  God  be  freely 
preached  without  censorship;  (2) 
that  the  people  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Holy  Communion,  not 
merely  sit  and  watch  a  priest;  (3) 
that  the  political  activities  of  the 
clergy  be  stopped,  and  their  activi- 
ties be  confined  to  spiritual  leader- 
ship; and  (4)  that  all  deadly  sins  be 
punished,  a  demand  calculated  to  re- 
quire the  clergy  to  reform  their  own 
moral  lives. 

At  this  time,  the  church  owned 
more  than  half  of  the  land  in 
Czechoslovakia.  For  many  genera- 
tions it  had  been  the  custom  of 
wealthy  landowners  to  bequeath  part 
of  their  estates  to  the  church  in 
penance  for  their  sins.  Ultimately 
the  church  became  the  greatest  land- 
lord of  all.  Bishops  and  priests  be- 
came much  more  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  all  this  wealth  than 
with  preaching  the  word  of  God. 
Further,  as  Huss  pointed  out,  the 
luxurious  life  had  corrupted  the 
clergy.  They  forgave  each  other  their 
sins,  and  sold  indulgences  to  the 
common  people,  promising  excuse 
from  the  wrathful  judgment  of  God, 
Huss  condemned  this  as  utterly  un- 
scriptural. 


In  1415  Huss  was  summoned  to 
a  church  council  at  Constance,  Ger- 
many, to  answer  charges  of  preach- 
ing heresy.  He  was  guaranteed  safe 
conduct  by  the  emperor,  but  once 
there  was  immediately  imprisoned 
and  placed  on  trial.  Despite  a  tear- 
ful plea  that  he  be  shown  by  the 
scripture  where  he  was  wrong,  he 
was  quickly  convicted  and  on  July  6, 
1415,  was  tied  to  a  stake  and  burned 
to  death. 

When  word  of  the  treachery  com- 
mitted against  Huss  reached  Prague, 
the  nation  rose  as  one  man.  Led  by 
the  Czech  nobility,  they  protested 
that  Huss  "was  a  good  and  just  man 
who  did  not  teach  heresy  .  .  .  but 
Christian  love  and  God's  order." 

There  followed  a  series  of  wars 
known  as  the  Hussite  Wars  that 
ended  in  1434  in  a  compromise  that 
brought  some  reform  to  church  prac- 
tices, but  fell  far  short  of  Huss's  goals. 
In  1457  some  of  Huss's  followers,  dis- 
satisfied with  conditions,  formed  the 
"Unitas  Fratrum,"  which  became  the 
Church  of  the  Czech  Brethren.  By 
1517  when  Luther  launched  the  Ref- 
ormation, this  Czech  Protestant 
church  had  400  flourishing  parishes 
and  200,000  members. 

The  Czech  Brethren  were  bitterly 
persecuted  during  the  religious  wars 
that  followed  the  Reformation.  A 
handful  of  survivors  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Moravia  came  to  America 
where  they  were  the  first  missionaries 
to  the  American  Indians.  They 
founded  the  Moravian  churches  that 
exist  today,  particularly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Others  finally  made  their  way 
back  to  Bohemia  where  they  became 
the  backbone  of  modern  Czech  Prot- 
estantism. 


Psychiatrist  to  patient:  "You  don't 
have  a  complex — you  are  inferior/' 

"No  sir,"  she  said,  "my  ears  are 
not  pierced,  they  are  just  bored." 
'  — Times  of  Brazil 

An  Army  recruit  was  before  the 
sergeant  for  classification.  The  ser- 
geant asked  him  what  he'd  like  to  do. 
"P-p-p-p-p-p-p,"  stuttered  the  recruit. 

"Fine,"  said  the  sergeant,  "ma- 
chine-gunner." 

— Detroit  Free-Press 

Why  worry  because  your  hair  falls 
out?  Suppose  it  ached,  and  you  had 
to  have  it  pulled,  like  your  teeth! 
— Typo  Graphic 

Lives  of  ancestors  remind  us, 
We  give  photos  to  our  kin 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Relatives  who  point  and  grin. 
— Louisville  Courier- Journal  Mag. 
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A  theological  student  was  sent  one 
Sunday  to  supply  a  vacant  pulpit  in 
a  certain  town.  Later,  he  received  a 
copy  of  the  weekly  paper  from  that 
town  in  which  this  item  appeared: 
"Rev.  So-and-so,  of  the  senior  class 
of  Yale  Seminary,  supplied  the  pul- 
pit at  the  Congregational  Church 
last  Sunday,  and  the  church  will  now 
be  closed  three  weeks  for  repairs." 
— Watchman  Examiner 

A  farmer  in  Maine  had  the  situa- 
tion well  defined.  "In  Congress,"  he 
said,  "a  man  gets  up  and  speaks  and 
says  nothing.  Nobody  listens.  Then 
everybody  disagrees." 

— Chain  Gang 


The  pilot  of  an  American  heli- 
copter, rescuing  flood  victims  in 
Erding,  Germany,  plucked  a  man 
from  a  housetop  who  looked  vaguely 
familiar.  "Didn't  I  already  rescue 
you?"  asked  the  pilot.  "Yes,"  replied 
the  German,  "but  I  enjoy  riding  in  a 
helicopter,  so  I  went  back  by  row- 
boat." 

— Quote 


MY  UNCLE 

AND    THE    WEASEL 


MY  UNCLE  WHITLEY  was  a 
good  man  for  a  kid  to  run  to 
after  stubbing  a  toe.  He'd  pull  you 
up  on  his  knee  and  roll  up  his  right 
arm  sleeve. 

"Shucks,"  he'd  say,  "you  ain't  hurt. 
Look  what  hit  me." 

What  we'd  see  was  the  scar  of  a 
bullet.  Then  Uncle  Whitley  would 
tell  wild  tales  about  his  own  boyhood 
out  West,  including  the  time  he  had 
a  running  gun  battle  with  a  couple  of 
Apache  Indians  and  got  winged. 

Well,  I  never  had  the  thrill  ol 
seeing  my  Uncle  Whitley  in  a  run- 
ning battle  with  Indians,  but  the 
tale  always  seemed  to  help  me  forget 
the  pain  of  a  stubbed  toe. 

But  I  did  see  him  in  the  battle 
with  a  weasel.  That  was  after  he  had 
married  my  Aunt  Nan.  I  never  knew 
my  Uncle  Whitley  until  after  he  had 
been  married  for  sometime  to  my 
Aunt  Nan.  By  that  time  he  was  un- 
armed. He  still  wore  his  cowboy  hat 
with  high  heeled  boots  and  the  fig- 
ures of  long-horned  bulls  on  the 
sides,  but  he  wore  no  six-shooters. 
Some  said  my  Aunt  Nan  unarmed 
him  before  she  married  him;  others 
said  he  simply  pawned  his  firearms 
for  money  for  a  honeymoon. 

I  never  inquired  of  him  as  to 
which  was  correct,  but  I  did  want  to 
see  him  shoot.  He  promised  me  that 
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the  first  reasonable  excuse  that 
turned  up,  he  would  buy  a  pistol  and 
show  me  how  to  shoot.  We  kept  our 
ears  to  the  ground  and  listened  for 
the  first  excuse  to  buy  a  pistol,  so 
Uncle  Whitley  could  show  me  how 
he  could  shoot. 

The  big  trouble  was  that  my  Aunt 
Nan  was  clamoring  for  a  new  living 
room  rug.  She  said  she  had  to  have 
a  new  rug  with  the  first  money  that 
turned  up. 

"If  only  some  greater  need  would 
show  up  than  a  living  room  rug," 
Uncle  Whitley  told  me  one  day. 

And  then  one  day,  it  seemed  to 
turn  up.  The  chickens  squalled  out 
in  the  fenced  chicken  lot.  Uncle 
Whitley  and  I  ran  for  the  chicken  lot, 
grabbing  and  throwing  rocks.  Then 
Aunt  Nan  came  running  with  the 
broom  handle. 

"What  was  it?"  she  yelled. 

"A  weasel,"  Uncle  Whitley  said, 
acting  cool  about  it. 

"Did  you  kill  it?"  Aunt  Nan  asked. 

"What  with?"  Uncle  Whitley  said. 
"Whoever  heard  of  anybody  killing 
a  weasel  with  a  rock?  It  takes  a  bul- 
let." 

To  emphasize  his  point,  he 
reached  down  and  picked  up  the 
dead  pullet  the  weasel  had  just 
killed.  With  the  dead  pullet  in  his 
hand,   he   marched   a   circle    around 


the  chicken  lot  and  explained  about 
weasels  and  chickens,  and  unarmed 
households. 

"That  weasel,"  he  said,  "might 
very  well  kill  every  chicken  in  the 
lot  in  a  single  night." 

"Not  if  I  can  get  hold  of  a  rock," 
Aunt  Nan  said.  I  could  see  that  my 
Uncle  Whitley  and  my  Aunt  Nan 
had  more  or  less  locked  horns  con- 
cerning the  need  of  a  pistol  and  a  liv- 
ing room  rug  for  the  house.  And  after 
we  got  away  from  my  Aunt  Nan,  my 
Uncle  Whitley  explained  to  me  about 
the  dismal  ignorance  of  a  woman 
when  it  came  to  throwing  rocks  as 
compared  to  shooting  guns. 

When  I  got  back  from  school  next 
evening,  my  Uncle  Whitley  winked 
at  me,  and  motioned  with  his  head 
for  me  to  follow  him.  Outside  he  took 
a  shoe  box  from  under  the  end  of 
the  porch,  and  from  the  shoe  box  he 
got  out  a  beautiful  new  revolver. 

"Now,"  Uncle  Whitley  said,  "we 
have  only  to  show  your  Aunt  Nan  the 
need  of  a  gun  around  a  house.  The 
first  time  that  weasel  attacks  the 
chickens,  t  it  will  be  a  dead  weasel. 
Well  march  into  the  house  with  the 
gun  smoking  and  the  dead  weasel, 
and  that  will  convince  her." 

"Does  she  know  about  it?  I  mean 
that  you  bought  this  pistol?" 

"Not  yet,"  he  said.  "We  must 
await  the  opportunity  of  which  I 
spoke.  Your  Aunt  Nan  still  has  her 
mind  set  on  a  new  rug  for  the  living 
room." 

From  that  moment,  I  was  dying 
for  the  weasel  to  attack  again.  I 
wanted  to  see  my  cowboy  Uncle 
Whitley,  who  had  running  battles 
with  the  Apaches,  show  his  skill  with 
a  pistol.  It  was  going  to  be  an  event 
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I'd  never  forget.  But  it  seemed  like 
the  weasel  never  would  attack  again. 
We  listened  evenings  and  mornings, 
and  every  likely  period  for  the  weasel 
to  attack. 

Then  one  morning  we  had  just 
settled  at  the  table  and  Aunt  Nan 
was  pouring  Uncle  Whitley's  coffee 
when  the  chickens  squalled. 

With  a  single  sweep  of  his  long 
arm,  almost  on  the  run,  Uncle  Whit- 
ley had  the  pistol  from  under  the  end 
of  the  porch.  We  sprinted  to  the 
chicken  lot,  but  for  the  life  of  us,  we 
could  not  see  a  thing  to  shoot  at.  But 
something  was  surely  wrong.  The  old 
rooster  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
chicken  lot,  and  he  was  groaning  in 
mortal  agony,  and  the  other  chickens 
huddled  and  muttered. 

Then  Aunt  Nan  came  running. 

"Shake  that  rooster,"  she  yelled, 
but  my  Uncle  Whitley,  a  cocked  pis- 
tol in  his  hand  and  being  the  Indian 
fighter  that  he  was,  only  stood  there 
puzzled  and  bewildered. 

Aunt  Nan  dashed  into  the  chicken 
lot,  grabbed  the  old  rooster  and 
shook  him.  And  from  under  the 
rooster's  wing,  the  weasel  dropped 
out.  The  weasel  started  running  a 
circle  around  the  chicken  lot,  never 
seeming  to  notice  the  gate  was  open. 

My  Uncle  Whitley  started  pouring 
hot  lead  at  the  weasel,  and  I  started 
throwing  rocks.  But  the  weasel  kept 
running.  My  Aunt  Nan  came  up 
with  a  flat  rock  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  dishpan,  no  rock  at  all  to 
throw  at  a  running  weasel. 

About  the  time  Aunt  Nan  got 
the  rock  poised  over  her  head,  the 
weasel  was  running  between  my 
Uncle  Whitley's  legs.  He  was  firing 
straight  down,  but  never  touched  it. 
Aunt  Nan  didn't  exactly  throw  the 
rock.  It  was  too  big.  She  just  kind  of 


dumped  it  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  weasel.  As  the  rock  came  down 
the  weasel  seemed  to  dart  under  it. 
It  came  to  rest  with  only  the  weasel's 
brown  tail  sticking  out. 

Aunt  Nan,  standing  in  the  dense 
gun  smoke,  started  dusting  off  her 
hands  on  her  kitchen  apron  and  act- 
ing like  she  hadn't  done  any  more 
than  might  be  expected  of  any  other 
woman  under  the  circumstances. 

Then  she  noticed  my  Uncle  Whit- 
ley, who  had  turned  pale,  and  had 
started  to  reel.  Aunt  Nan  glanced  at 
my  Uncle  Whitley  from  head  to  foot, 
and  I  did,  too.  What  we  saw  was  that 
from  the  toe  of  one  of  Uncle  Whit- 
ley's spurred  boots,  there  was  an 
oozing  of  blood. 

"Oh,  Whit,  dear,"  Aunt  Nan  said, 
"you  have  shot  yourself  in  the  foot." 

Aunt  Nan  put  the  pistol  in  her 
apron  pocket,  and  we  got  under 
Uncle  Whitley's  arms  so  he  wouldn't 
fall.  We  set  him  in  the  porch  swing 
and  got  the  boot  off.  Uncle  Whitley 
had  shot  one  of  his  toes  partly  off. 
Aunt  Nan  wanted  to  take  him  to  the 
doctor. 

"No,  not  that,"  Uncle  Whitley 
said.  "Couldn't  ever  outlive  it." 

I  GLANCED  AT  MY  UNCLE  WHIT- 
ley,  and  I  agreed  with  him.  It 
would  just  be  too  awful  to  carry  an 
Indian  fighter,  shot  in  the  toe,  with 
one  boot  off  to  the  doctor.  My  Aunt 
Nan  seemed  to  get  the  idea  also. 

"Maybe  I  can  fix  it,"  she  said,  and 
she  got  the  mercurochrome  bottle 
and  some  white  cloth,  and  bandaged 
up  Uncle  Whitley's  shot  toe. 

After  she  got  Uncle  Whitley  all 
fixed  up,  he  came  with  us  to  the 
front  porch.  Here  he  didn't  have  a 
thing   to   do  but   lie   on   the   porch 


swing  and  watch  the  folks  go  by 
along  the  road.  But  he  couldn't  stay 
on  the  front  porch. 

"Whatever  happened  to  your 
foot?"  people  would  ask.  Uncle  Whit- 
ley got  tired  of  telling  people  about 
stepping  on  a  nail;  so  he  moved  to 
a  green  bench  back  of  the  house.  But 
he  got  kind  of  lonesome  out  there, 
and  I  tried  to  cheer  him  up. 

"You  know  something,  Uncle 
Whitley?"  I  said.  "I  bet  Jesse  James 
couldn't  have  hit  that  weasel  with  a 
pistol." 

Uncle  Whitley  seemed  to  get  some 
consolation  out  of  that,  for  he  went 
on  and  explained  to  me  how  inter- 
esting it  would  have  been  to  see 
Jesse  James  try  his  hand  at  a  weasel 
with  a  pistol. 

In  a  few  days,  my  Uncle  Whitley 
got  able  to  drive  the  farm  truck.  One 
evening  when  I  got  home  from 
school,  I  hesitated  at  the  door.  The 
beautiful  new  rug  on  the  floor  of 
Aunt  Nan's  living  room  seemed  too 
precious  to  step  on.  I  eased  in  and 
hung  my  book  strap  on  a  chair  back. 
I  could  hear  Uncle  Whitley  and  Aunt 
Nan  in  the  kitchen.  Aunt  Nan  was 
rolling  out  the  biscuit  dough  and 
Uncle  Whitley  had  a  fork.  He  was 
resting  his  crippled  foot  on  his  heel, 
and  turning  rashers  of  meat  in  the 
skillet. 

"And  Nan,"  he  was  saying,  "you 
know  after  all,  it  turned  out  all  right. 
I  had  no  trouble  trading  that  pistol 
back  even  up  for  the  rug." 

"Why,  Whitley,"  Aunt  Nan  said, 
"I  knew  it  would  turn  out  all  right. 
I  knew  that  once  you  set  your  head 
on  buying  me  a  beautiful  rug  for  my 
living  room,  you  would  just  make  it 
turn  out  that  way." 
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Saint  in  Kimono 


By  Douglas  Hunt 


"Gomen  nasai!" 

THE  torrential  rain  swept  the 
words  down  the  gutter,  and  the 
little  man  standing  before  the  tiny 
slum-dwelling  had  to  call  again. 

A  hand  pushed  back  the  shoji  and 
a  head  looked  out. 

"Ah,  it  is  you  Kagaw7a  San.  Come 
in,  come  in." 

Toyohiko  Kagawa  sat  down  on  the 
step,  removed  his  geta — the  clogs 
that  every  Japanese  wears — and  en- 
tered the  little  hut  barefooted.  Half 
of  the  floor  was  occupied  by  a  mat- 
tress, on  which  lay  an  old  man. 
Toyohiko  and  the  old  man's  wife  sat 
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on  the  other  half.  The  visitors 
threadbare  jacket  was  left  in  the 
diminutive  entrance,  where  the  rain 
from  it  trickled  out  once  more  into 
the  street. 

"Good  day,  Wada  San;  I  hope  you 
are  better." 

"No,  no,  my  son,  I  shall  not  live 
much  longer,  but  that  will  be  good. 
There  will  be  more  for  Otake  San." 

The  old  woman  began  to  cry. 

"You  must  not  talk  so,  Saburo. 
Kagawa  San  has  so  often  shared  his 
rice  with  us.  You  will  soon  be  strong 
and  well." 


Wada  San  smiled. 

"You  are  right,  wife.  Without 
Kagawa  San  I  should  have  left  you 
long  ago.  Now  do  not  let  us  talk 
about  me  any  more.  What  have  you 
to  tell  us,  Kagawa  San?" 

"Good  news,  I  hope,  Wada  San. 
I  am  to  be  your  neighbor." 

The  old  couple  stared  at  him  in 
amazement. 

"You  are  coming  to  live  in  a  two- 
mat  room  in  Shinkawa?  A  man  of 
education  like  you?" 

"What  does  education  matter?" 
answered  the  visitor.  "I  want  to  be 
among  friends.  On  Christmas  Day  I 
am  coming  to  live  in  the  house  next 
door." 

"House!"  snorted  the  old  man. 
"Can  you  call  a  tumbledown  shack 
such  as  this  we  are  compelled  to  live 
in  a  house?  And  what  is  this  Christ- 
mas Day  of  which  you  speak?  Ah,  I 
remember,  it  is  one  of  your  Christian 
feast  days.  You  are  a  good  man, 
Toyohiko  San,  but  I  wonder  that  you 
can  leave  the  religion  of  your  fathers 
to  take  up  with  the  ways  of  the 
Seiyojin,  the  people  from  across  the 
water." 

"Let  us  not  talk  about  that  now. 
Some  day  I  will  explain." 

Three  days  later,  as  he  moved 
his  things — the  clothes  he  stood 
up  in — to  the  dilapidated  shed  next 
door  to  the  Wadas,  the  little  man 
sank  exhausted  to  the  floor. 

"Work  to  do,  work  to  do,  so  much 
work  to  do,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
Then  a  radiance  lit  up  his  face.  "But 
it  is  so  good  to  be  able  to  do  it." 

There  must  have  been  many  who 
asked  themselves  why  Toyohiko  Ka- 
gawa should  choose  to  live  in  the 
squalor  of  Shinkawa,  the  filthiest 
slum  in  Kobe,  in  a  space  six  by  six. 


Toyohiko  knew  quite  well. 

Born  in  1888,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
businessman  and  a  concubine,  the 
lad  had  not  known  much  happiness. 
Sent  to  live  with  his  father's  wife  and 
mother,  he  had  been  the  butt  of  the 
two  embittered  women  for  all  the 
years  he  had  lived  in  the  comparative 
luxury  of  their  home  in  Awa.  Beaten 
and  on  occasion  starved,  he  had  been 
delighted  when,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he 
was  sent  away  to  school  at  Toku- 
shima. 

Then  one  day — two  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, Dr.  Harry  W.  Myers  and 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Logan,  first  taught  the 
little  waif  the  meaning  of  kindness. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  was  con- 
fiding in  them,  and  they  were  telling 
of  a  love  which  knows  no  bounds 
and  which  would  enfold  even  him, 
the  despised  outcast. 

There  awoke  in  Toyohiko  a  burn- 
ing love  for  the  Christ,  which  found 
expression  in  the  determination  to 
devote  all  of  his  life  to  helping  the 
downtrodden,  loving  the  loveless, 
and  serving  the  oppressed.  That  de- 
termination still  burns  in  the  sixty- 
eight-year-old  man  who  today  is 
recognized  all  over  the  world  as  one 
of  the  few  authentic  saints. 

When  he  was  old  enough,  he  re- 
nounced the  life  of  comfort  which 
could  have  been  his  and  went  to  the 
Presbyterian  College  at  Tokyo.  The 
years  of  neglect  and  ill-treatment  be- 
gan to  tell.  In  his  second  year  he 
came  down  with  tuberculosis. 

Friends  sent  him  to  the  seashore, 
and  there  he  wrote  his  first  novel.  He 
was  so  miserably  poor  that  he  had  to 
jot  it  down  on  odd  scraps  of  paper. 
In  it  he  depicted  all  the  misery  and 
poverty  which  he  had  now  begun  to 
share. 

Toyohiko   recovered — he   had  to. 
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There  was  so  much  to  be  done  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  be  sick. 

In  1909  he  entered  the  Kobe  The- 
ological Seminary.  It  was  then  that 
he  moved  into  the  hovel  in  Shinkawa 
which  was  to  be  his  home  for  fifteen 
years,  with  but  a  single  break. 

But  it  was  not  his  home  alone.  It 
soon  became  a  refuge  for  any  dis- 
tressed man,  woman,  or  child  for 
whom  the  world  had  no  other  abid- 
ing-place. 

As  the  number  of  his  guests  in- 
creased and  the  rice-water  became 
thinner  and  thinner,  Kagawa  knew 
that  he  must  have  more  money.  He 
became  a  chimney-sweep  in  his  spare 
time.  A  few  more  of  Kobe's  poor  and 
destitute  found  sanctuary  in  a  world 
where  charity  was  rare  and  state  aid 
non-existent. 

YOU  CANNOT  BUY  MUCH  with  leSS 
than  4  pounds,  but  Kagawa  gave 
the  richest  gift  of  all — himself  and 
the  light  which  shone  through  him 
from  his  Master. 

There  was  nothing  which  he  with- 
held. It  was  through  sharing  his  bed 
with  a  beggar  that  he  contracted 
trachoma,  which  partially  robbed 
him  of  his  sight.  He  took  his  Master's 
words  quite  literally.  Through  the 
highways  and  byways  of  Shinkawa 
he  wandered  and  called  people  to 
come  in. 

To  a  beggar  he  gave  his  shirt, 
and  when  the  man  quoted  the  scrip- 
ture which  Kagawa  had  taught  him 
he  added  the  gift  of  coat  and  pants. 
For  days  his  only  covering  was  a 
woman's  kimono,  which  a  reformed 
prostitute  brought  him.  The  flaming 
red  lining  aroused  raucous  merriment 
among  the  toughs  of  Shinkawa,  who 
had  given  the  little  man  more  than 
one  severe  beating. 
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Before  long  his  life  lit  up  the 
whole  slum.  The  dregs  of  Kobe  be- 
gan to  flock  to  him,  asking  his  advice, 
begging  his  help,  and  bringing  their 
children  to  him  to  be  taught  this 
strange  creed  which  made  a  man 
happy  in  the  midst  of  misery. 

Kagawa's  fame  began  to  spread  to 
the  more  respectable  world,  too.  One 
day  a  publisher,  who  had  heard  of 
the  ragged  manuscript,  came  to  visit 
him.  Kagawa  was  out  sweeping 
chimneys  or  saving  souls,  but  his 
visitor  soon  unearthed  what  he  had 
come  for.  It  was  the  householder's 
only  possession.  When  Kagawa  re- 
turned, "Across  the  Death  Line"  had 
gone,  but  there  was  a  check  for  ad- 
vance royalties. 

HIS  JOY  KNEW  NO  BOUNDS.  NOW  he 
could  fit  up  a  little  dispensary 
and  hospital.  This  would  be  only  a 
beginning.  There  were  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  day.  If  people  were 
willing  to  pay  for  the  rubbish  he 
wrote,  then  he  must  write  more.  He 
had  plenty  of  time.  After  he  had 
studied  at  the  seminary,  swept  his 
chimneys,  and  cared  for  his  guests, 
he  had  the  whole  night  for  writing. 

In  1914  the  young  man  who  had 
packed  so  much  more  into  his  life 
than  many  a  greybeard  was  sent  to 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  for 
two  years.  He  did  have  to  travel  half- 
way across  the  world,  yet  Princeton 
must  have  seemed  on  an  altogether 
different  planet.  No  one,  surely, 
could  go  back  to  Shinkawa  after  that. 

Two  years  later  Toyohiko  returned 
joyfully  to  the  hovel  he  had  left  be- 
hind.   He   could    start   work   again. 

"I  must  get  on,  I  must  get  on," 
he  whispered  to  himself  when  the 
utter  exhaustion  which  the  cured 
tubercular   often   knows    seemed   to 


engulf  him.  But  when  a  waif  whom 
he  had  sheltered  started  to  cry,  or  a 
scratching  came  on  the  paper  of  his 
window  to  tell  that  another  soul 
needed  his  helping  hand  or  his  words 
of  comfort,  brush  arid  paper  ceased 
to  exist.  Tovohiko  is  always  a  doer 
of  the  Word  first  and  foremost. 

He  was  never  a  politician,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  he  realized 
that  grinding  poverty  and  a  system 
where  the  only  labor  was  sweated 
labor  were  responsible  for  far  more 
of  the  evil  that  he  saw  than  original 
sin. 

He  began  to  write  about  the  evils 
of  an  exploitation  in  which  the 
laborer  was  but  a  tool  to  be  bought 
and  sold,  then  scrapped  when  no 
longer  useful.  The  worker  must  be 
given  the  right  to  organize,  a  right 
still  denied  in  feudal  Japan. 

In  1921  the  dockworkers  of  Kobe 
struck  for  this  very  right.  Kagawa 
urged  peaceful  negotiation.  But 
when  he  saw  that  the  workers  were 
determined  to  use  the  only  weapon 
they  had,  when  they  surged  up  his 
alley  and  called  on  him  to  lead  them, 
he  gave  them  leadership.  Better  he 
than  another,  who  might  not  be  so 
wise. 

To  champion  the  underdog  in 
Japan  in  those  days  meant  only  one 
thing.  Kagawa  was  arrested,  beaten 
up,  and  dragged  off  to  jail.  When  he 
was  released  he  found  that  the  more 
violent  elements  had  told  the  strikers 
that  their  only  hope  lay  in  smashing 
up  the  shipyards.  Plans  were  well 
under  way  to  do  this, 
cle.  There  was  nothing  miraculous  in 
it.  Kagawa  only  applied  a  force  all 
too  rare  even  in  the  Christian  world. 

A  crowd  of  35,000  men  had  gath- 
ered, armed  with  brickbats,  crow- 
bars,  and  anything  else  they  could 


lay  their  hands  on.  With  gradually 
increasing  speed  they  were  advanc- 
ing toward  one  of  the  biggest  yards. 
Between  them  and  it  only  a  narrow 
bridge  remained. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  BRIDGE 
stood  a  small  figure. 

Kagawa  did  not  plead,  he  did  not 
even  raise  a  hand  nor  speak  to  the 
menacing  crowd.  He  simply  stood 
there  and  prayed. 

Not  one  of  the  mob  set  foot  on  the 
bridge. 

In  1925,  largely  as  a  result  of 
Kagawa's  unceasing  labors,  the  law 
forbidding  the  formation  of  unions 
was  repealed. 

He  did  the  same  for  Japan's  five 
million  peasant  farmers,  but  his  mo- 
tive was  Christianity  not  politics. 

He  was  becoming  a  national  fig- 
ure, and  friends  tried  to  preach  sweet 
reasonableness  to  him. 

"You  know  you  can't  mix  up  busi- 
ness and  religion,"  said  one. 

Kagawa's  reply  was  characteristic. 
"Until  even  the  stock  exchange  is 
filled  to  saturation  with  God  there 
is  little  hope  for  genuine  religion." 

"But  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
you  to  live  in  such  poverty." 

"I  enjoy  poverty.  Many  possessions 
are  to  be  deplored." 

For  Kagawa  religion  is  not  a  de- 
partment of  life;  it  is  fife  itself.  He 
has  no  use  for  anything  short  of  that. 

"Well  it  would  be  if  the  world's 
churches  and  temples  were  razed  to 
the  ground,"  he  said — and  thereby 
shocked  a  great  many  of  his  more 
orthodox  colleagues.  "Then  possibly 
we  would  understand  genuine  reli- 
gion. True  religion  must  invade  the 
bedroom,  the  study,  the  street,  the 
factory,  invention,  our  outings,  our 
toil,  our  meals,  yes,  even  our  sleep." 
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Authorities  frowned  on  him,  and 
he  was  frequently  in  and  out  of 
prison.  Above  all,  the  ruling  clique 
hated  him  for  his  anti-militarism.  In 
1931,  after  the  start  of  the  China 
incident,  he  flew  to  Shanghai  and 
publicly  apologized — in  a  building 
half  wrecked  by  Japanese  bombs — 
for  the  action  of  his  countrymen.  He 
begged  for  China's  forgiveness  on 
their  behalf. 

After  the  frightful  earthquake  of 
1923  he  was  called  on  to  work  direct- 
ly under  the  premier  in  the  task  of 
reconstruction.  In  1930  the  Mayor  of 
Tokyo  invited  him  to  become  head 
of  his  Social  Welfare  Bureau.  There 
was  a  salary  of  some  1,700  pounds 
a  year  and  a  car.  Kagawa  refused 
both,  but  became  chief  adviser  to 
the  bureau. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was 
asked  to  form  a  Cabinet.  He  refused 
but  accepted  the  post  of  adviser  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Again  he  refused  the  salary. 

One  thing,  however,  he  did  not 
refuse. 

He  had  always  been  ready  to  give 
comfort,  help,  and,  if  they  wanted  it, 
advice  to  the  outcast  and  lonely. 
Perhaps  no  man  in  Japan  had  been 
quite  as  lonely  as  the  one  who  now 
sought  his  advice.  The  Japanese  lan- 
guage held  pronouns  which  might  be 
used  to  and  of  him  alone. 

THE  DESCENDANT  OF  THE  SUN 
Goddess,  the  man  whose  name 
not  even  Kagawa  dared  speak,  cut 
off  from  his  subjects,  imprisoned 
within  the  walls  of  a  stultifying  eti- 
quette, had  at  last — to  his  own  im- 
mense relief — been  permitted  to  doff 
his  divine  status  and  become  a  hu- 
man being.  He  knew  whom  he 
wished  to  teach  him  this  difficult  art. 
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Emperor  Hirohito  had  always 
been  in  advance  of  his  advisers,  al- 
most the  only  people  with  whom  he 
had  been  able  to  come  into  any  kind 
of  contact.  Now  he  was  to  meet  a 
man  of  the  people,  those  people 
whom  he  wished  to  understand  as 
well  as  govern. 

Half  an  hour  was  the  time  fixed 
for  the  interview,  but  a  human-being 
can  sweep  aside  arrangements  which 
a  god  dare  only  follow  with  scrupu- 
lous exactitude.  For  nearly  two  hours 
the  emperor  listened  enthralled  to 
the  man  of  God  while  he  talked  of 
the  people  whom  he  knew  and  loved. 
At  last  the  subject  pulled  out  a 
battered  Bible  and  read  to  his  Em- 
peror: "Whoever  will  be  great  among 
you — shall  be  servant  of  all." 

There  was  a  deep  silence,  then  the 
little  man  went  on,  "A  ruler's  sover- 
eignty, your  majesty,  is  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people.  Only  by  service  to 
others  can  a  man,  or  a  nation,  be 
godlike." 

No  man  had  ever  dared  to  speak- 
to  the  emperor  of  service  before. 
Hirohito  listened  gladly,  for  the  idea 
was  not  strange  to  him.  Statesmen  of 
the  old  school  must  have  been  shaken 
to  the  core  by  what  could  only  ap- 
pear to  them  as  blasphemy.  They 
were  gone  now,  yet  Kagawa  had 
never  feared  them;  it  had  been  they 
who  had  feared  him. 

Yet  one  can  do  nothing,  they  had 
found,  against  a  man  who  has  no 
salary  to  cut,  who  does  not  fear 
poverty,  prison,  nor  the  lash.  If 
everyone  were  like  that,  they 
thought,  there  would  be  an  end  to 
politics.  Why,  it  would  probably  put 
an  end  to  war. 

Above  all  things  that  is  Kagawa's 
dream. 


BELIEFS  GOD 


by 
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RELIGION   IS  NORMAL 

■  When  we  look  over  the  past,  and 
over  the  whole  earth  at  present,  we 
find  that  it  is  religion  that  is  normal, 
and  the  lack  of  it  that  is  exceptional. 
There  has  never  been  a  whole  people 
without  religion;  and  there  is  not 
now.  Even  in  Russia  the  Communist 
rulers,  after  thirty  years  of  trying, 
have  failed  to  stamp  it  out. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  dead  in  your 
circles,  don't  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  dead  generally.  What  you 
can  infer  is  that  your  circles  have  lost 
touch,  in  one  big  matter,  with  the 


great  majority  of  men.  When  the 
non-religious  man  is  seen  against  the 
background  of  the  world  and  history, 
he  appears  as  an  exception,  usually 
as  the  product  of  a  local  and  passing 
fashion.  When  he  is  called  to  reli- 
gion, he  is  being  called  to  be  normal, 
to  respond  to  what  man  has  always 
and  everywhere  responded  to. 

There  must  be  something  needful 
and  true  in  religion  to  make  it  last 
through  thousands  of  years  in  East 
and  West,  in  palaces  and  hovels, 
among  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
the  tough  and  the  soft,  the  happy 
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and  the  miserable.  It  rides  over  these 
and  all  other  differences.  It  is  the 
only  force  there  is  that  can  flatten 
them  out,  sending  the  monarch  as 
well  as  the  peasant  to  his  knees, 
bringing  us  all  to  the  level  where  we 
are  simply  men.  It  makes  us  feel, 
across  every  boundary  of  time,  space, 
and  class,  our  fundamental  kinship 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Something 
so  lasting,  so  widespread,  and  so 
triumphant  over  human  distinctions, 
has  to  be  taken  seriously  by  anybody 
who  doesn't  want  to  cut  himself  off 
from  the  experience  of  the  race. 

WHAT  RELIGION   IS 

What,  then,  is  religion?  Not  being 
unusually  proper — the  right  name 
for  this  is  respectability.  Not  simply 
having  enjoyably  solemn  feelings — 
the  right  name  for  this  being  not  reli- 
gion but  religiosity.  This  leaves  us 
fluffy  and  spineless  instead  of  giving 
us  the  stuff  that  martyrs  are  made 
of. 

Religion  is  an  attitude  and  way  of 
life  that  is  anchored  in  belief.  We 
mean  by  this  not  a  fickle  toying  with 
an  attractive  idea,  nor  a  passing 
opinion  picked  up  today  and 
dropped  tomorrow,  but  a  deeply  felt 
and  steadily  held  conviction  about 
something  really  big.  It  is  belief  in 
God — a  belief  to  live  by  and  to  die 
for. 

What  is  meant  by  "God"?  Keep- 
ing to  rock-bottom,  we  mean  a  Being 
that  is  (a)  supreme  over  everything, 
both  Nature  and  man,  and  (b)  of 
such  a  quality  as  to  deserve  to  be 
worshipped.  The  second  mark  is  at 
least  as  necessary  to  the  meaning  as 
the  first. 

If  that  which  is  supreme  were  only 
a  force,  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  lan- 
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guage  to  call  it  God.  It  would  have 
no  right  to  our  worship,  for  it  would 
only  be  immeasurably  better  than 
ourselves.  We  might  cower  before 
it,  but  we  couldn't,  in  our  best  mo- 
ments, respect,  admire,  and  adore 
it.  That  we  should  be  careful  about 
what  we  worship  is  one  of  the  lessons 
of  history. 

What  is  entitled  to  worship  must 
be  a  mind,  one  superior  in  every  re- 
spect to  man's  mind.  You  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  consider  honestly 
whether  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
and  behind  the  mind  of  Christ. 

Such  is  the  right  line  of  approach 
to  religion.  To  say,  "Well,  in  these 
days  we  must  keep  to  science,"  is  to 
miss  one's  way.  The  religious  man 
must  be  loyal  to  his  religious  insight, 
just  as  the  musician,  the  poet,  and 
the  painter  must  be  loyal  to  his  ar- 
tistic insight. 

RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE 

Here  we  are  in  a  field  where 
science  cannot  legislate.  It  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  say  that  science  has  dis- 
proved the  existence  of  God.  Science 
does  not  deal  with  this  subject  at  all, 
and  has  no  conclusion  whatever, 
either  affirmative  or  negative,  about 
it.  Science  asks,  for  example,  how  the 
stars  are  ranged  in  space,  at  what 
speeds  they  move,  what  their  chemi- 
cal composition  is,  and  so  on.  It  does 
not  ask  who  created  them  and  who 
controls  them.  If  it  did,  its  methods 
would  not  help  it  to  find  any  answer. 
The  existence  of  God  can  be  neither 
proved  nor  disproved  by  the  use  of 
telescopes,  spectroscopes,  and  mathe- 
matics. 

What  the  conclusions  of  science 
have  shown  is  that  the  physical  world 
is  marvellous,  more  marvellous  than 


we  thought  before.  Science  describes 
the  marvel.  To  explain  it,  we  have  to 
go  beyond  science. 

You  know  the  wonders  of  the  sky. 
Did  the  stars  and  planets  make  them- 
selves, and  did  they  make  the  vast 
space  they  move  in?  Have  they  al- 
ways been  there,  or  did  they  come 
from  nothing?  Is  it  because  of  their 
own  mind,  or  absence  of  mind,  that 
they  perform  their  enormous  motions 
with  such  astonishing  regularity? 
Where  does  the  precision  of  natural 
processes,  large-scale  and  small-scale, 
come  from? 

Sir  James  Jeans,  of  mathematical 
fame,  has  said  that  the  physical 
world  must  have  behind  it  at  least 
a  perfect  mathematician.  Try  to  find 
out  whether  any  of  the  great  scien- 
tists have  thought  that  science  is  an 
obstacle  to  belief  in  God. 

RELIGION  AND  EXPERIENCE 

Religion  has  a  natural  root  in 
experiences  that  are  within  the  reach 
of  all  of  us.  For  instance,  when  we 
are  alone  under  the  great  sky  at 
night  (or  in  it  as  some  of  you  are) 
we  have  a  sense  of  something  more 
and  grander  than  what  we  are  see- 
ing. Both  in  great  joy  and  in  deep 
grief  the  mind  rises  spontaneously  to 
something  above  itself. 

The  beginning  of  life — looking 
into  the  eyes  of  a  baby,  especially 
one's  own,  sends  the  mind  off  into  a 
clean  and  cleansing  wonder.  The  end 
of  life — standing  by  the  graveside  of 
a  relative  or  friend — rakes  us  with 
another  sort  of  wonder.  Sometimes 
a  book,  or  a  picture,  or  a  piece  of 
music  lifts  us  right  out  of  the  world 
of  daily  feeling  and  interest,  into  one 
for  which  the  mind  feels  itself  to  be 
made. 


Such  experiences  come  to  us  as  in- 
vasions of  something  super-human. 
Religious  doctrine  accounts  for  these 
experiences.  The  practice  of  religion 
robs  them  of  their  vagueness  and 
"spookiness,"  sharpening  them  into 
a  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

There  are  the  remarkable  men 
whose  insights  and  energies  are 
plainly  not  rooted  in  the  society  in 
which  they  live.  Their  minds  draw 
from  other  wells.  They  are  intent  not 
on  power  and  ease,  but  on  truth  or 
beauty  or  service  to  their  fellows. 
Besides  those  mentioned  in  our  his- 
tory books  there  are  plenty  today, 
some  of  them  prominent,  most  of 
them  not. 

If  you  have  not  come  across  any 
of  them,  either  look  further  or  take 
your  blinkers  off.  A  man  who  has 
never  met  his  betters  is  in  a  poor 
way,  not  seeing  what  a  fine  thing 
human  nature  can  become,  and  what 
a  better  person  he  might  become. 

Now,  start  from  atoms  and  cells 
and  try  to  account  for  those  people 
who  live  on  and  for  the  things  of  the 
mind.  You  will  not  get  far. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  RELIGION  MAKES 

A  grown-up  person  ought  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  world  he  is  in,  and 
how  to  live  in  it.  If  he  doesn't  want 
to  know,  he  is  bound  to  live  wrongly. 
In  the  end  he  will  suffer  himself,  and 
on  the  way  make  others  suffer,  too. 
Since  religion  is  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  world  and  life — seeing 
everything  as  under  God — it  makes 
too  big  a  difference  to  our  outlook 
and  practice  to  be  treated  as  an  op- 
tional extra,  an  affair  of  private 
caprice. 

The    difference    it   makes    to   our 
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private  individual  life  may  be  illus- 
trated in  three  respects. 

(a)  It  is  common  nowadays  to 
feel  hemmed  in  by  circumstances 
and  even  blocked  by  one's  fellows. 
Religion  gives  us  more  mental  room 
to  move  in,  opening  a  wide  way  up- 
wards. The  gates  of  God's  heaven 
are  never  shut,  and  there  a  man  can 
renew  his  armor. 

(b)  It  is  also  common  to  feel  that 
we  are  being  thrown  about  like  shut- 
tlecocks; that  we  are  the  playthings 
of  propagandists,  cajoled  instead  of 
reasoned  with,  and  deserted  when 
not  wanted.  Religion  treats  us  with 
respect.  It  charges  us  with  steady  be- 
liefs and  loyalties,  gives  us  an 
anchorage  to  keep  us  from  drifting, 
offers  something  to  fall  back  on  when 
everything  human  lets  us  down. 

(c)  In  these  days  many  of  us  are 
wondering  whether  right  and  wrong 
have  any  real  meaning.  We  are 
tempted  to  follow  those  who  are 
feathering  their  own  nests.  The  reli- 
gious man  can  keep  his  head  in  this 
fashionable  confusion.  He  regards 
himself  as  subject  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  obeys  that  will  whether  it 
pleases  him  or  not,  and  even  when 
nobody  is  looking.  Under  this  inner 
discipline  he  needs  much  less  ex- 
ternal discipline. 

In  public  life  the  difference  reli- 
gion would  make  is  sensational.   If 


you  can't  imagine  that,  look  at  the 
world  which  a  large  sliding  away 
from  religion  has  made.  We  have  a 
general  collapse  of  standards,  nations 
fighting,  classes  quarrelling,  graft 
and  crime  increasing,  sexual  loose- 
ness encouraged,  and  cruelty — even 
torture — returned  to  Europe  after 
being  banished  for  centuries.  Human 
decency  is  breaking  down  because 
we  have  been  neglecting  its  founda- 
tions. 

When  people  leave  God  out  of 
their  thinking  and  living,  they  do  as 
they  like.  This  inevitably  results  in 
clash  upon  clash,  widening  eventual- 
ly into  war.  How  can  persons  who 
are  selfish  and  quarrelsome  make  a 
peaceful  nation?  And  what  contribu- 
tion can  a  nation  that  is  divided  itself 
make  to  the  peace  of  the  world? 

Belief  in  God,  and  living  by  it,  do 
make  a  difference.  You  are  now  be- 
ing challenged  to  return  to  the  reli- 
gion that  helped  to  make  our  country 
great.  This  nation  urgently  needs 
men  who  are  big  enough  to  renew 
its  moral  strength,  and  to  bring  back 
into  its  life  the  color  and  carefree 
laughter  that  have  largely  gone  out 
of  it.  The  only  way  to  be  big  enough 
is  to  put  ourselves  unreservedly  in 
the  hands  of  God.  Then  we  shall  give 
justice  and  not  merely  demand  it, 
and  create  peace  instead  of  only 
crying  for  it. 


A    NEW    YEARS    THOUGHT 

The  oriental  shepherd  was  always  ahead  of  his  sheep.  He  was  down 
in  front.  Any  attack  upon  them  had  to  take  him  into  account.  Now  God 
is  down  in  front.  He  is  in  the  tomorrows.  It  is  tomorrow  that  fills  men 
with  dread.  God  is  there  already.  All  the  tomorrows  of  our  life  have 
to  pass  him  before  they  can  get  to  us. 

— F.  B.  Meyer,  My  Luther  League  Scrapbook 
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ONE  MORE  PATROL 


by  Herbert  Witt  en 


T^HE  SHELTER-HALF  covering 
•*■  the  dugout  opening  was  pushed 
aside,  and  Sergeant  Dave  Hamlen 
came  crawling  through  on  all  fours. 
Sergeant  Nard  Stiler  eyed  him,  half- 
annoyed. 

"'Patrol  tonight,"  Dave  sighed, 
flopping  down  on  his  blankets. 

Nard  stiffened.  Patrol!  Why,  Dave 
was  supposed  to  be  furloughed  home 
tomorrow.  Emergency  furloughs 
from  overseas  were  as  scarce  as  ice 
cream. 

But  he  made  no  comment.  He  lay 
there  staring  at  the  logs  across  the 
top  of  the  dugout.  He  was  thinking, 
and  his  thoughts  were  troubled. 

He  knew  Dave  was  bemoaning  his 
luck,  and  no  doubt  thinking  some 
mighty  strong  things  about  Captain 
Medwich.  The  captain  was  a  corker. 
He  thrived  on  rotten  deals  like  this, 
thought  Nard.  But  Medwich  didn't 


mess  with  him,  for  he  had  his  num- 
ber and  good.  A  few  things  hap- 
pened down  the  peninsula  that  Cap- 
tain Medwich  would  play  easy  to 
keep  the  top  brass  from  finding  out. 
He,  Sergeant  Nard  Stiler,  was  the 
man  to  spill  them. 

His  thoughts  shifted  to  Dave  and 
his  wife  Anne.  Anne  was  his  kid 
sister.  It  sorta  hurt  to  think  about 
her.  Drove  deep  in  him,  tearing  open 
old  wounds. 

When  he  was  a  mere  sprout,  his 
father  was  killed  in  an  accident.  It 
had  been  rough  going.  His  mother 
worked  at  any  honest  job  to  keep 
them  going.  Now,  with  shame  and 
regret,  he  remembered  those  days. 
Anne,  though  no  more  than  a  baby, 
had  been  kind  and  helpful,  while  he 
was  indifferent. 

Then  when  he  was  seventeen  and 
Anne  twelve,  their  mother  died.  It 
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was  a  terrible  shock  to  Anne;  they 
had  been  so  close.  Since  there  were 
no  relatives,  she  was  tossed  from 
place  to  place,  drudging  for  her  keep, 
and  struggling  for  an  education  at 
the  same  time. 

It  had  been  different  with  Nard, 
he  was  older  and  in  high  school.  He 
was  a  football  hero.  To  keep  him  in 
school  and  on  the  team,  money  was 
handed  him  from  secret  sources. 

When  high  school  days  were  over, 
he  was  offered  a  scholarship  at  the 
university.  It  was  a  big  chance,  a 
chance  to  be  somebody  and  to  help 
Anne.  But  he  wasn't  thinking  of 
Anne.  He  wasn't  thinking  of  anyone. 
As  he  realized  now,  he  was  a  stink- 
ing no-good. 

He  remembered  how  Anne  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  but  angrily  he  told 
her  to  mind  her  own  business.  He 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  But  most 
poignantly,  he  remembered  how 
wasted  little  Anne  had  looked  then, 
so  pitiful  and  alone.  Her  clothes  were 
in  tatters,  her  hands  red  and  rough 
from  scrubbing  and  toiling. 

Later  he  got  into  trouble,  and  en- 
listed in  the  army  to  squirm  out  of 
it.  His  stint  in  the  army  hadn't  been 
out  of  the  ordinary,  neither  uncom- 
monly bad  nor  good. 

Anne  did  well  for  herself  when  she 
married  Dave.  He  was  from  one  of 
the  more  influential  families  of  Paint 
Bend.  And  the  irony  now,  he  mused, 
was  Dave  being  sent  up  to  his  outfit 
as  a  replacement.  It  had  kept  Nard 
in  close  touch  with  Anne,  the  closest 
they  had  ever  been.  Dave  all  but 
worshiped  Nard.  Every  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  Anne  he  went  over  word 
by  word  with  Nard. 

That's  how  Nard  learned  of  the 
baby  they  were  expecting  and  of 
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how  seriously  ill  Anne  was.  Her  con- 
dition had  became  slowly  worse, 
until  the  doctors  gave  her  only  one 
chance  to  live.  If  Dave  came  home, 
that  might  do  it.  But  even  that 
chance  was  slim. 

"Patrol,  huh?"  Nard  said. 

"Yeah,  one  more  patrol,  Nard,  and 
111  be  heading  home."  He  tried  to 
say  it  lightly,  but  Nard  caught  the 
tenseness  of  fear  in  his  voice. 

There  might  not  be  any  tomorrow, 
Nard  well  knew.  Things  like  that 
happened. 

Suddenly  Nard  reared  up  and 
crawled  toward  the  opening. 

"Where  you  goin'?" 

"Nice  day  for  a  walk." 

He  ploughed  through  the  ankle- 
deep  mud  to  the  C.P.  located  in  a 
blown-out  building.  He  pushed 
through  the  door  which  hung  on 
one  hinge.  Captain  Medwich  and  a 
new  lieutenant  were  poring  over  a 
map. 

"Captain,"  Nard  began  softly,  "I'm 
takin'  Hamlen's  place  on  that  patrol 
tonight." 

"I  detailed  him,"  the  Captain 
snapped. 

"Captain,  sir,"  Nard  cajoled,  but 
his  eyes  were  flints,  "I  think  it  best  I 

go." 

"Very  well,"  the  Captain  growled. 

THAT  NIGHT  THEY  WENT  Stealthily 
through  their  lines.  Their  mud 
pacs  slushed  and  skidded  on  the 
slime.  A  cold  drizzle  beat  down  on 
them.  Heavy  guns  muttered  and 
grumbled  all  along  the  dark  line. 
There  was  an  erratic  chatter  of  small 
arms;  a  plane  droned  without  ceas- 
ing overhead. 

Onward  they  probed,  hoping  to 
seize  a  prisoner  or  two  for  intel- 
ligence.    The     darkness     deepened 


around  them.  They  could  hear  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  Nard  was  wet 
and  chilled  to  the  bone. 

Finally  they  completed  their  mis- 
sion and  started  back.  They  were 
nearly  through  their  lines  to  safety. 
Why  didn't  I  let  Dave  make  his  own 
patrol,  thought  Nard,  shivering. 
Nothing  to  it,  I  could  be  doing  some 
high  powered  snoozing  in  that  good 
warm  dugout. 

And  then,  wham!  It  seemed  the 
whole  enemy  army  cut  loose  on 
them.  Nard  hit  the  ground;  he  could 
feel  mud  on  his  hands  and  face  and 
water   seeping   through  his   clothes. 

Just  as  suddenly  as  it  started,  it 
was  over,  and  they  were  prisoners. 
Quickly  noting  the  number  of  prison- 
ers,  he  concluded  three  of  the  patrol 
had  been  killed  or  wounded. 

Nard  was  thinking  what  a  fool 
he'd  been.  Why  didn't  he  let  Dave 
come  on  his  own  patrol?  Well,  any- 
way this  would  be  his  last.  He 
thought  of  Anne,  and  how  Dave 
would  now  be  dead  or  a  prisoner  if 
he  had  come. 

It  was  then  Nard  smiled.  Why 
he'd    really    done    something    now. 

Two  years  later,  the  train  pulled 
into  Paint  Bend.  Why  he'd  come 
back,  Nard  didn't  know.  Some  inner 
power  had  pulled  him  to  his  home 
town. 

There  were  a  half  dozen  other  re- 
turning soldiers  on  the  train.  A  small 
crowd  had  come  to  welcome  them. 
Nard  held  back,  feeling  out  of  place 
and  a  little  lonely.  There  was  no  one 
to  welcome  him.  No  doubt  Dave  and 
Anne  had  forgotten  him. 

He  was  startled  by  someone  tug- 
ging at  his  sleeve. 

"Nard,  welcome  home."  It  was 
Dave. 


Nard  tried  to  mumble  something, 
but  couldn't. 

"I've  met  every  train  for  the  last 
four  months.  Why  didn't  you  write, 
we  were  afraid  you  wouldn't  come 
back  to  Paint  Bend." 

"I — I  just  didn't  write  very  much," 
Nard  heard  himself  mumbling. 

Dave  propelled  him  to  the  car, 
and  before  Nard  could  regain  his 
senses  he  was  facing  Anne. 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  back,"  she 
cried.  The  tears  started. 

Later  Dave  pushed  Nard  down  on 
a  couch  and  placed  a  chubby  tot  on 
his  lap.  "Meet  your  namesake,  Nard 
Hamlen,"  he  laughed. 

"My  namesake?" 

"That's  not  all,"  Dave  rattled. 
"Tell  him  Anne." 

She  settled  on  the  couch  beside 
Nard.  "Dave's  father  died  a  short 
time  back,  and  left  Dave  his  business. 
Well,  in  return  for  what  you  did, 
Dave  made  you  a  partner." 

"I  don't  deserve  that,"  Nard  said 
numbly. 

"You  made  it  all  possible,  Nard." 
Anne  whispered,  "If  Dave  hadn't 
come  back,  I — I  couldn't  have  made 
it. 

Nard  smiled,  he  had  the  same 
feeling  he  had  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  a  good,  warm  feeling.  It 
made  him  know  there  was  good 
mettle  in  him. 

He  had  learned  something  while  a 
prisoner.  He  was  thankful  for  the 
men  that  wore  the  little  crosses,  who 
were  so  kind  and  helpful.  But  more 
thankful  because  they  had  instilled 
in  him  a  faith  in  God.  This  faith  had 
steeled  him  through  those  hard,  cruel 
days  in  the  prison  camp.  Now  he 
knew  why  Anne  had  been  able  t© 
take  her  tribulation  without  flinch- 
ing. 
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FIRST  PRIZE 


$50 


oo 


SECOND  PRIZE 


$25 


oo 


COMMUNITY    SI 

UNITED  FELLOWS} 
•  (Zand 


THIS  CONTEST  IS  OPEN  TO: 


any  group  of  youth  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  a  V 
of  the  chaplain  as  a  regular  part  of  the  reli 


RULES  FOR  THIS  CONTEST 

#  Each  entry  shall  consist  of  a  description  of  the  project,  together  with  some  indication 
of  the  methods  of  working  it  out  and  an  estimate  of  its  impact  on  the  group  and  the 
community.  It  must  be  submitted  in  1,000  words  or  less  by  some  member  of  the  group. 
Pictures  may  be  submitted  as  an  aid  in  describing  the  project. 

#  Each  project  entered  must  have  been  started  during  the  calendar  year  1955. 

#  Each  entry  should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  sponsoring  Chaplain  giving  the 
name  and  location  of  the  group,  and  a  list  of  its  participating  membership. 

#  Entries  are  to  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  United  Fellowship  of  Protestants,  122  Mary- 
land Ave.  NE.,  Washington  2,  DC,  and  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  31  January 
1956. 

#  All  entries  will  be  judged  under  the  direction  of  three  impartial  judges  and  their 
decisions  shall  be  final. 
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All  entries  become  the  property  of  the  General  Commission  on  Chaplains  and  Armed 
Forces  Personnel,  and  may  be  published  without  further  permission. 


THIRD  PRIZE 


$15 


00 


FOURTH  PRIZE 


$10 


00 


VICE    PROJECTS    CONTEST 

OF  PROTESTANTS  PROGRAM  FEATURE 


foliation  which  has  a  membership  of  ten  or  more  persons  and  is  organized  under  the  guidance 
irogram  of  the  unit. 

PROJECT    SUGGESTIONS 

•  Christmas  parties  for  children  or  old  folks 

•  Bible  classes  for  native  people 

•  Cultural  programs  in  cooperation  with  local  youth  groups 
O  Watch  night  rallies  on  New  Year's  Eve 

•  Deputation  teams  to  small  churches 

•  Sponsoring  activities  for  orphans  or  youth  in  custody  of  the  law 

THE    JUDGES 

Dr.  John  R.  McLaughlin,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Commission 
on  Chaplains;  formerly  a  District  Superintendent. 

Chaplain  William  E.  Austill,  Deputy  Chaplain  for  the  Military  District  of 
Washington,  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Military  Chaplains  Associa- 
tion. 

Chaplain  Robert  W.  Odell,  Presbyterian  USA,  assigned  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Schools,  Quantico,  Virginia;  formerly  aboard  the  USS  AMPHION  (AR- 
13). 
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BIBLE  READING 

FOR- 

EVERY   DAY 

OF  THE   MONTH 


Daily  Rations 


BY 
JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

Secy.,  promotion  of 

Bible  Use, 

American  Bible 

Society 


THEME:  The  Trials  of  a  Young  Nation 


1.  Happy  All  Year Psalms  119:33-48 

2.  A  Man  of  God .II  Kings  1 

3.  Continue  the  Work ...II  Kings  2 

4.  I  Am  as  Thou II  Kings  3 

5.  A  Hospitable  Woman II  Kings  4:1-31 

6.  God  Bestows  Life ......II  Kings  4:32—5:14 

7.  Avarice  Destroys  Life  ............II  Kings  5:15 — 6:7 

8.  Heavenly  Help  II  Kings  6:8-33 

9.  Restoration  and  Death II  Kings  8:1-19 

10.  A  Furious  Driver II  Kings  9:1-20 

1 1.  An  Evil  Woman's  Death .....II  Kings  9:21-37 

12.  Bloodthirsty  Days II  Kings  10:1-24 

13.  Sinful  Leadership II  Kings  10:25 — 11:8 

14.  Treason!  Treason!  II  Kings  11:9—12:3 

15.  Improving  the  Temple ...II  Kings  12:4-18;  13:14-22 

16.  Evil  Again II  Kings  14:23—15:22 

17.  Good  and  Bad  Mixed II  Kings  15:23—16:9 

18.  A  New  Altar .........II  Kings  16:10—17:6 

19.  Wicked  People  Are  Weak II  Kings  17:7-24 

20.  Intermarriage ...II  Kings  17:25-41 

21.  A  Good  Ruler II  Kings  18:1-25 

22.  Big  Talk .II  Kings  .18:26 — 19:13 

23.  Prayer  for  Deliverance II  Kings  19:14-37 

24.  Set  Thy  House  in  Order II  Kings  20 

25.  Abominable  Kings II  Kings  21 

26.  An  Important  Discovery II  Kings  22 

27.  Needed  Reforms .....II  Kings  23:1-20 

28.  Law  Enforcement II  Kings  23:21—24:7 

29.  Captivity II  Kings  24:8—25:12 

30.  Destruction - II  Kings  25:13-30 

31.  Moral  Lessons Proverbs  27 
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UNITED  FELLOWSHIP 


The  View 
From 
Logan  Pass 


THE  packed  snow  lay  five  feet  deep  at  the  top  of  Logan  Pass  as  we 
passed  through  Glacier  Park  in  early  June.  It  made  poor  snowballs, 
but  gave  a  touch  of  added  beauty  to  the  rugged  scenery  of  the  Rockies. 

We  looked  back  and  remembered  our  trip  so  far  that  day.  A  new 
dawn  had  brightened  the  mirror-water  called  Lake  McDonald  as  we 
sped  along  the  skirting  road.  Breakfast  never  tasted  better  than  in 
that  grove  of  pines. 

Then  the  going  got  steeper.  The  trailer  became  a  burden  on  the 
hair-pin  turns.  We  had  entered  sky-topped  tunnels  cut  through  drifts 
higher  than  the  car.  Water  had  run  across  the  road  and  fallen  over  the 
sheer  precipice  scant  feet  from  the  wheels  as  we.  passed.  Thirty-foot 
drifts  had  threatened  to  slide  us  over  the  edge  as  so  often  they  had 
the  rock  retaining  wall.  We  gave  the  old  Chev  an  affectionate  pat,  and 
thanked  God  that  we  had  come  through  safely. 

We  turned  to  look  ahead.  The  road  took  a  nearby  turn  and  blocked 
our  view,  leaving  only  the  rugged  terrain  to  indicate  what  we  would 
face.  We  knew  not  wThat  might  lie  ahead,  but  we  were  going  that  way. 
It  was  the  only  road  leading  to  our  goal.  There  was  faith  enough  to 
start  the  motor  and  go  on. 

There  is  a  pass  called  New  Year's  Day.  From  it  we  remember  back 
to  the  year  that  has  just  passed.  It  was  a  mixture  of  beauty  and  danger, 
comfort  and  challenge,  waiting  and  moving  ahead.  With  smiles  of 
appreciation  for  those  who  have  traveled  it  with  us,  we  thank  God  that 
we  have  come  through  safely. 

We  look  ahead  but  cannot  see  beyond  the  sunset  of  a  single  day.  We 
view  our  world  and  know  that  rough  days  can  lie  ahead.  Yet  there  is 
faith  enough  to  turn  with  courage  toward  the  goal  ahead;  glad  for  the 
challenge  of  living  in  this  day. 

— f}oe  ^bcma 
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United  Fellowship- 


WHAT'S  BUZZIN' 

United  Christian  Youth  Movement 
General  Council 


OUR  PICTURE  shows  the  new 
officers  of  the  United  Christian 
Youth  Movement  who  were  elected 
by  the  General  Council  during  its 
annual  meeting  at  Lake  Geneva, 
Wisconsin,  in  September.  One  hun- 
dred sixty-five  delegates  representing 
the  youth  of  fourteen  major  Protes- 
tant denominations  and  thirty-six 
state  youth  councils,  spent  five  days 
in  intensive  consideration  of  issues 
before  youth  today  and  making  plans 
for  cooperative  action.  Among  other 
things,  UCYM  sponsors  Youth  Week 
every  January  and  World  Youth 
Projects  to  strengthen  youth  work  all 
over  the  world. 

Those  who  will  lead  the  Move- 
ment during  this  year  are  (left  to 
right) :  Rev.  A.  Wilson  Cheek,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  UCYM  and  Director 
of  Youth  Work  for  the  National 
Council  of  Churches;  Frank  White, 
an  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
from  Spartanburg,  S.C.,  chairman  of 
the  Christian  Faith  Commission; 
Marge  Piatt,  a  Methodist  from  Fargo, 
N.D.,  chairman  of  the  Christian 
Witness  Commission;  Sue  Jane 
Mitchell,  a  Congregational-Christian 
from  New  Orleans,  Vice-Chairman; 
Charles  Boyles,  a  Methodist  from 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Chairman;  Gay  Little, 
a  Methodist  from  Carthage,  Mo., 
Secretary;  Milton  Patton,  a  member 
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of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  from  Wil- 
lington,  Ohio,  chairman  of  Christian 
Citizenship  Commission;  Ann  Cham- 
bers, a  Presbyterian  from  Red  Oak, 
Iowa,  chairman  of  Christian  Fellow- 
ship Commission;  and  Rev.  Robert 
Kempes,  Director  of  Youth  Work  for 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Youth 
Work.  Florence  Fray,  of  the  United 
Lutheran  Church  from  Marion,  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Christian  Outreach  Commission, 
is  not  shown. 

AMERICAN  CHURCHES  HIT 
NEW  MEMBERSHIP  RECORD 

As  the  1956  Calendar  takes  its 
place  on  the  wall,  religion  continues 
to  become  a  motivating  force  in  the 
lives  of  more  and  more  Americans. 
According  to  statistics,  more  Ameri- 
cans belong  to  churches  today  than 
ever  before  in  our  history. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  just  before 
our  nation  was  split  by  the  Civil  War, 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  Americans 
were  church  members.  Now  60  per 
cent  are  on  the  rolls. 

The  latest  figures  on  religious  affili- 
ation in  the  United  States  are  found 
in  the  Yearbook  of  American  Church- 
es for  1956. 

The  new  grand  total  of  American 


church  membership  in  all  faiths  is 
97,482,611— up  2,639,766  from  a 
year  ago.  This  2.8  per  cent  rise  for 
the  year  overshadows  the  population 
rise  of  1.7  per  cent. 

The  97,482,611  individuals  who 
make  up  this  tremendous  body  of 
organized  religion  in  our  country  can 
be  divided  into  six  families.  These 
are:  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic, 
Jewish,  Eastern  Orthodox,  Old  Cath- 
olic, Polish  National  Catholic,  and 
Buddhist. 

Protestants,  with  57,124,142  in- 
dividuals in  273,508  churches,  are 
the  largest  group.  Roman  Catholics 
are  second  with  32,403,332  mem- 
bers. Jews  are  third,  with  5,500,000 
members.  In  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, Protestants  number  35.3  per 
cent;  Roman  Catholics,  20  per  cent. 

Protestantism,  like  the  old  woman 
in  the  shoe,  has  so  many  children 
thev're  hard  to  count.  But  the  Year- 


book counts  them.  Elsewhere  on 
these  pages  is  a  run-down  on  mem- 
bership figures  of  the  major  denomi- 
nations. 

Attending  Sunday  school  also  is 
becoming  an  increasingly  popular 
way  of  spending  Sunday  morning. 
There  are  now  37,623,530  students 
and  teachers — up  2,234,064  from 
last  year's  previous  high.  This  is  a 
phenomenal  6.3  per  cent  increase. 

Of  course,  accommodating  all  of 
these  people  means  that  churches  are 
building  at  a  greater  rate  than  ever 
before.  Construction  figures  have 
passed  the  $500,000,000  mark  for 
the  first  time. 

There  are  many  more  ministers 
too.  At  least  213,167  clergymen  are 
in  active  charge  of  local  churches, 
compared  to  the  previous  high  last 
year  of  207,618. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  as- 
pects of  the  increase  in  religious  par- 
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ticipation  is  the  rate  at  which  people 
are  contributing  their  money  to 
churches  and  church  enterprises.  In 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  churches 
alone,  contributions  total  $1,537,- 
132,309  for  the  year  which  the  sur- 
vey covers.  This  represents  a  per 
capita  average  of  $45.36.  The  rate  of 
giving  is  up  8.5  per  cent  over  the 
year  before. 

It's  hard  to  put  a  finger  on  the 
reasons  for  the  tremendous  interest 
in  religion  today.  According  to  Dr. 
Benson  Y.  Landis,  editor  of  the 
Yearbook,  "The  awesome  destructive 
power  of  atomic  energy  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  But  beyond 
ascribing    membership    increases    to 


such  known  factors  as  unusually  high 
birthrates,  accelerated  evangelism  on 
the  part  of  the  churches,  and  shifting 
population  trends  from  city  to  sub- 
urbs, it  is  difficult  to  point  to  causes." 
One  sobering  note.  Though  church 
officials  are  pleased  with  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  religion,  they  are 
cautious  about  generalizing  that  such 
interest  indicates  depth  of  commit- 
ment. They  cite  the  alarming  up- 
swing of  juvenile  delinquency  as  a 
warning  that,  though  the  Christian 
Church  is  growing  to  be  a  gigantic 
body  indeed,  our  size  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  difficult  work  we  have 
to  do. 


PROTESTANT  DENOMINATIONS  WITH  MORE  THAN 
1,000,000  MEMBERS 

Methodist  Church 9,202,728 

Southern  Baptist  Convention    8,163,562 

National  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.,  Inc 4,557,416 

National  Baptist  Convention  of  America 2,608,974 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 2,660,699 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A 2,526,129 

United  Lutheran  Church  in  America 2,113,779 

Lutheran  Church— Missouri  Synod 1,932,000 

Disciples  of  Christ,  International  Convention 1,881,911 

Christ  Unity  Science  Church 1,581,286 

American  Baptist  Convention    1,505,871 

Churches  of  Christ 1,600,000 

Congregational  Christian  Churches 1,298,205 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 1,166,301 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints 1,179,887 
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WORSHIP  SERVICE 

For  use  on  Sunday,  February  5, 1956,  as  a  part  of  Youth  Week 

Our  Citizenship  Under  Christ 

Prelude 
Meditation: 

Open  my  eyes  to  visions  girt  Open  my  ears  to  music:  let 

With  beauty,  and  with  wonder  lit,  Me  thrill  with  Spring's  first  flutes 

But  let  me  always  see  the  dirt  and  drums; 

And  all  that  spawn  and  die  in  it.      But  never  let  me  dare  forget 

The  bitter  ballads  of  the  slums. 

From  compromise  and  things  half-done, 
Keep  me,  with  stern  and  stubborn  pride; 

And  when,  at  last,  the  fight  is  won, 
God,  keep  me  still  unsatisfied. 

. — Louis  Untermeyer 

Invocation  ( in  unison ) : 

Come,  Lord  Jesus.  Dwell  with  us  in  this  hour  of  worship.  We  praise  thee 
for  thy  unfailing  love  for  us  and  all  mankind.  Move  us  by  thine  example 
to  show  kindness  and  do  good.  Grant  us  such  patience  and  forbearance 
with  all  sufferers,  gracious  or  ungracious,  grateful  or  ungrateful,  that  in  our 
stumbling  walk  and  scant  measure  they  may  yet  discern  a  vestige  of  thee 
and  give  thee  the  glory.  Amen. 

Hymn:  "The  Voice  of  God  Is  Calling"      Tune:  Webb 

J.   The  voice  of  God  is  calling  2.  I  hear  my  people  crying 

Its  summons  unto  men;  In  cot  and  mine  and  slum. 

As  once  he  spake  in  Zion,  No  field  or  mart  is  silent, 

So  now  he  speaks  again.  No  city  street  is  dumb. 

Whom  shall  I  send  to  succor  I  see  my  people  falling 

My  people  in  their  need?  In  darkness  and  despair, 

Whom  shall  I  send  to  loosen  Whom  shall  I  send  to  shatter 

The  bonds  of  lust  and  greed?  The  fetters  which  they  bear? 
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's. We  heed,  O  Lord,  thy  summons 
And  answer,  "Here  are  we!" 
Send  us  upon  thine  errand, 
Let  us  thy  servants  be. 
Our  strength  is  dust  and  ashes, 
Our  years  a  passing  hour — 
But  thou  canst  use  our  weakness 
To  magnify  thy  power. 


Youth  Week  and  Its  Purpose 


From  ease  and  pleasure  save  us, 
From  pride  of  place  absolve; 
Purge  us  of  low  desire, 
Lift  us  to  high  resolve. 
Take  us,  and  make  us  holy, 
Teach  us  thy  will  and  way; 
Speak,  and  behold!  we  answer, 
Command,  and  we  obey!  Amen. 
— John  Haynes  Holmes 


Youth  Week,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Christian  Youth  Movement, 
is  the  largest  Protestant  youth  observance  on  our  continent. 

The  history  of  Youth  Week  dates  back  to  1944  when  a  group  representing 
the  International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  and  the  United  Christian 
Youth  Movement  made  plans  for  an  annual  week  of  emphasis  on  youth  work 
and  unity  in  Christ.  Youth  Week  is  now  observed  annually  from  the  last 
Sunday  in  January  through  the  first  Sunday  in  February.  The  choice  of  this 
week  is  based  on  February  2,  1881,  the  founding  date  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
which  has  been  celebrated  by  that  organization  for  over  thirty  years,  This 
year  marks  the  thirteenth  annual  observance  of  Youth  Week. 

The  theme  this  year  is  "Our  Citizenship  Under  Christ."  The  nation's  youth 
are  challenged  to  discover  their  responsibilities  as  Christian  citizens. 

The  purposes  of  this  Youth  Week  are: 

1.  To  strengthen  the  unity  of  Christian  youth  across  the  nation. 
2  .  To  develop  in  young  people  the  awareness  of  their  responsibility  in 
the  church  and  the  church's  responsibility  to  its  youth. 

3.  To  explore  Christian  concepts  of  citizenship  as  they  relate  to  all  phases 
of  life. 

4.  To  provide  opportunity  for  young  people  to  study  and  participate  in  the 
functions  of  government  in  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

5.  To  relate  the  Christian  gospel  to  the  major  issues  in  our  nation  and 
world  todav. 


Offering  and  Offertory  Anthem 

Hymn:  "O  Church  of  God"      Tune:  National  Hymn 

1 .  O  church  of  God,  set  in  a  world      2.  O  living  Church,  the  need  is  ever 


of  need 
Thy  mission  high  today  must  thou 

fulfill. 
Upon  thine  errand  run  thee  now 

with  speed. 
God's  word  thy  law.  His  holy  way 

thy  will. 


here. 

Men  look  to  thee  for  guidance 
sure  and  strong. 

Proclaim  to  all  the  message  glad 
and  clear 

Of  Christ  our  Lord,  its  glad  re- 
frain prolong. 
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3.  O    serving    Church,    within    the  4.  O  conquering  Church,  God  bless 

hearts  of  all  thine  every  task, 

May  God  he  found,  His  presence  Give  thee  the  victory  of  a  world 

ever  real,  at  peace. 

And  may  we  answer  gladly   to  Lord,  fill  our  hearts  as  now   of 

His  call  Thee  we  ask 

To  spread  abroad  His  way  with  Thy  Church's  power  on  earth  may 

Christian  zeal.  never  cease. 

— Hoover  Rupert 

Holy  Scriptures:  Old  Testament,  Amos  6 

New  Testament,  Romans  12:1-21 

A  Litany  for  Purpose  and  Insight 

God  of  wisdom,  who  guidest  Thy  sons  and  daughters  through  days  of 
preparation,  because  of  the  plan  Thou  hast  in  store  for  them  to  serve  their 
fellow  men,  grant  us  the  joy  of  discovery,  discipline  of  the  mind,  friends 
who  share  high  ideals,  and,  above  all,  a  clear  vision  of  service. 

O  God,  grant  us  the  quiet  mind. 

We  pray  Thee  for  enlightened  imagination  and  sympathy,  by  which  we 
may  penetrate  the  pasteboard  scenery  of  this  world,  there  to  perceive  the 
beauty  that  is  deeper  than  outer  form,  and  the  goodwill  hidden  by  the 
outer  shell  men  wear  to  keep  their  hearts  from  being  wounded. 

O  God,  grant  us  imagination  enlightened  by  sympathy. 
We  pray  Thee  for  stalwart  courage  to  match  this  hour.  We  did  not  choose 
to  be  born  and  live  in  such  a  day,  but  Thou  didst  choose  to  appoint  our 
lives  for  these  demanding  years.  Deliver  us  from  fear  and  melancholy,  and 
make  us  glad  to  share  a  part  of  the  world's  burden  in  our  time. 

Grant  us  stalwart  courage. 

O  God,  who  hast  for  each  one  of  us  higher  hopes  than  we  dare  hold  for 
ourselves,  make  us  thoughtful  and  reverent  as  we  balance  the  wisdom 
forever  old  with  knowledge  forever  new. 

Grant  us  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

So  as  we  discover,  with  increase  of  our  powers,  that  all  earnest  searching 
leads  us  to  Thee,  may  it  stir  us  also  to  abide  by  Thy  will,  that  we  may 
inherit  Thy  gifts  of  purpose  and  peace  of  mind  in  Christ.  Amen. 

—The  Student  Prayer  Book 

Sermon 

Benediction 

Postlude 
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Bible  Study  for  week  beginning  January  1,  1956 


GIVING  GOD  PLAGE 

by  Carlyle  Adams 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Psalm  139:1-18. 


Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  know  whether  your  life's  plans  are 
God's  plans  for  you. 

2.  To  learn  how  to  get  acquainted  with 
God. 

On  a  subway  train  roaring  under 
the  East  River  between  Brooklyn 
and  Manhattan  one  Sunday  night,  a 
well-dressed  middle-aged  man  looked 
at  my  clerical  attire  and  came  to  sit 
beside  me.  His  first  words  were,  "I 
need  you!" 

We  had  only  a  few  minutes  to  talk. 
His  face  was  that  of  a  man  of  intel- 
ligence. He  had  been  drinking  but 
he  was  not  drunk.  He  was  definitely 
distressed. 

He  summed  up  his  problem  this 
way:  "I've  lost  the  Man  Upstairs!" 
He  had  held  a  commission  in  World 
War  II.  His  father  was  a  well-known 
judge.  After  the  war  he  had  worked 
for  a  government  agency  doing  in- 
vestigation of  a  confidential  nature, 
but  he  had  lost  that  job  and  several 
more  afterward. 

He  said,  "I  got  tight  and  told  oft 
the  top  brass.  I  got  fired.  I've  lost 
everything  including  a  wonderful 
wife  and  family." 

I  asked  him  if  he  prayed.  He  re- 
plied, "Oh,  yes,  I  pray.  But  I  don't 
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get  on  my  knees,  and  I  don't  do  it  in 
church.  Sometimes  I  pray  lying  in 
bed — if  I  feel  like  it.  But  the  Man 
Upstairs  can't  hear  me.  I  don't  think 
he  knows  where  I  am  anymore.  He 
never  sees  things  my  way." 

That  was  his  real  problem.  He 
could  not  see  beyond  himself.  He 
was  in  a  jam — not  just  because  of  his 
drinking.  The  drinking  was  an  evil 
result  of  the  deeper  difficulty.  He  did 
not  know  God.  He  was  a  man  of  in- 
telligence but  he  did  not  understand 
the  vast  Divine  Intelligence. 

Young  people  who  are  in  school, 
working  at  jobs,  or  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  have  their  own  plans 
for  their  lives.  Most  of  them  have 
some  idea  of  where  they  want  to  be 
and  what  they  want  to  be  doing  in 
the  next  twenty  years.  The  business 
of  growing  up  has  taught  them  to 
depend  less  upon  their  parents  and 
more  upon  their  own  initiative. 

Where  does  God  fit  into  this  phase 
of  life?  My  friend  on  the  subway 
that  night  wanted  to  impose  his  own 
plans  upon  God.  If  God  did  not  go 
along  with  him,  then  God  was  out  of 
line. 

In  all  the  catalogue  of  human  sins 
the  onlv  one  for  which  there  is  no 
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hope  is  the  sin  of  persistently  as- 
suming that  God  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  life — its  plans  and  its  ac- 
complishments. 

Dr.  Toyohiko  Kagawa,  the  great 
Japanese  Christian,  once  described 
the  fanciful  meditation  of  an  unborn 
baby  saying  to  himself:  "I  don't  be- 
lieve in  motherhood  or  mother-love." 
Kagawa  said,  "To  say  the  least,  such 
a  baby  would  be  very  presump- 
tuous!" 

God  is  the  reason  for  prayer.  God, 
alone,  is  the  reason  for  life.  Sound 
plans  for  life  begin  with  the  face 
of  God.  That  is  the  foundation  of 
Psalm  139.  Your  favorite  psalm  prob- 
ably is  the  twenty-third.  It  speaks  to 
the  human  heart  in  simplicity.  It  is 
the  first  psalm  learned  in  childhood. 
But  the  139th  is  the  truly  great  one 
in  the  psalter! 

The  theme  of  this  psalm  is  that 
"God  cares  for  me."  He  cares  wheth- 
er I  want  him  to,  or  whether  I  do 
not.  He  cares  whether  I  know  it  or 
not.  There  is  no  escape  from  him. 
He  does  not  pursue  me  for  my  harm, 
but  for  my  security  and  comfort. 

Men  who  have  been  in  the  heat 
of  battle  will  tell  you:  "There  are  no 
atheists  in  foxholes,  submarines,  or 
cockpits."  But  men  do  not  find  God, 
for  the  first  time  in  such  crises.  He 
is  real  and  available  only  to  those 
who  have  known  him  before  the 
critical  moment.  He  is  most  real  to 
those  who  have  known  that  he  has 
always  had  his  plans  for  their  lives. 

We  do  not  first  learn  to  pray  by 
reading  the  prayers  others  have  writ- 
ten. We  learn  to  pray  by  getting  ac- 
quainted with  God.  The  great  Ameri- 
can philosopher  William  James  said 
one  might  find  his  lost  faith  restored 


a  new  faith  found — by  devot- 
ing himself  for  one  whole  day  to 
repeating  constantly  the  words  of 
Deuteronomy  33:27: 

"The  eternal  God  is  your  dwelling 
place, 
and  underneath  are  the  everlast- 
ing arms." 

That  is  the  message  of  Psalm  139. 
It  is  the  message  of  the  advice  of 
Jesus  to  those  who  wanted  to  learn 
to  pray.  He  recommended  the  direct 
approach  before  trying  the  formal 
prayers  that  were  the  tradition  of  the 
Jewish  practice  in  which  he  grew 
up.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Matthew 
6:9-13  is  a  good  prayer  to  use  only 
after  one  has  truly  learned  that  God 
is  the  source  and  very  essence  of 
one's  own  life. 

In  the  motion  picture  version  of 
Sigmund  Romberg's  The  Student 
Prince,  the  most  moving  scene  is  the 
one  in  which  the  young  Karl  Franz 
stands  before  the  casket  of  his  royal 
father  and  sings  (with  the  voice  of 
Mario  Lanza)  "I  Walk  With  God." 
He  has  been  snatched  from  the  care- 
free life  of  a  college  boy  and  thrust, 
against  his  will,  into  the  cares  of 
State.  He  is  helpless  and  alone — 
except  for  the  consciousness  that  his 
own  human  weakness  is  made  strong 
in  the  Divine  Power  available  to  him. 
He  begins  to  pray  by  reminding  him- 
self that  God  is  the  shield  and  the 
strength  of  his  life. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  often  spent 
hours  just  repeating  the  one  Holy 
Name :  God!  He  said  it  over  and  over 
again.  For  some  young  Christians 
that  is  all  of  prayer. 

He  who  prays  just  because  he  is 
told  to  pray  or  because  he  knows  his 
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mother  wants  him  to  pray  may  never 
learn  to  pray  at  all. 

True  prayer  begins  with  the  real- 
ization that  God  knows  me  better 
than  I  know  myself;  that  the  Divine 
Plan  for  this  universe  involves  a 
plan  for  me  and  for  my  life  that  fits 
into  the  total  scheme.  The  writer  of 
our  psalm  realized  how  well  God 
knew  him,  because  he  had  been 
created  by  God.  The  psalmist  sings 
a  glad  song  of  praise  for  the  wonder 
of  his  own  physical  being.  Then  he 
acknowledges  the  height  and  depth 
and  wonder  of  the  constant  com- 
panionship of  the  Creator. 

Prayer  is  the  means  by  which  the 
human  can  span  the  distance  be- 
tween his  own  littleness  and  God's 
magnificent  greatness.  It  is  a  two- 
way  reach  in  which  the  Great  God 
touches  his  child.  In  it  the  groping 
soul  puts  his  hand  into  the  adequate 
and  loving  hand  of  the  Eternal  Fa- 
ther. 

To  begin  to  pray  is  like  beginning 
to  get  acquainted  with  a  friend  who 
can  be  trusted.  The  approach  to  the 
Holy  Presence  is  best  done  by  easy 
stages. 


One  may  start,  in  his  own  words, 
to  express  something  like  this: 

"O  Father  of  this  universe,  I  am 
here  in  the  midst  of  what  you  have 
made.  I  am  sure  you  have  made  me. 
too.  Somehow  my  life  is  a  part  of 
your  life.  Show  me  how  to  be  humble 
enough  to  make  the  adventure  that 
is  required  of  fife.  Let  me  know  how 
to  read  the  signs  you  place  along  the 
road.  Most  of  all,  let  us  get  better 
acquainted  so  that  I  will  know  better 
how  to  talk  with  you!" 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Assuming  that  a  fellow  has  had 
no  religious  training  at  church  or 
home  but  now  wants  to  learn  to 
pray,  agree  upon  a  series  of  steps 
that  he  might  take. 

2.  Does  the  fact  that  God  has  a 
place  for  us  in  his  plans  mean  that 
we  are  just  puppets  and  have  no 
choice  of  our  own? 

3.  Look  through  the  Bible  and  see 
how  many  prayers  you  can  readily 
find. 

4.  Where  do  people  get  the  idea  that 
God  has   no  right  in  their  life? 


TH  E    PRAYER    OF    FAITH 

The  Prayer  of  Faith  is  always  heard  of  God: 

1. 

By  granting  us  what  we  request,  in  his  own  chosen  time; 

2. 

By  giving  us  something  better  than  we  asked  for; 

3. 

By  giving  us  strength  to  carry  our  burdens  and  endure  trials; 

4. 

Finally  and  fully  in  heaven. 

— My  Luther  League  Scrapbook 
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Bible  Study  for  week  beginning  January  8,  1956 


PUTTING  GOD  ON  THE  SPOT 

by  Carlyle  Adams 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Isaiah  1:10-17;  Matthew  4:1-11. 


Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  inquire  whether  prayer  can  be  used 
to  "make  a  deal"  with  God. 

2.  To  consider  how  prayer  can  be  a  way 
of  self-discipline. 

A  woman  I  had  never  seen  before 
came  to  my  church  study  to  say :  "My 
physician  says  I  must  have  an  opera- 
tion. Will  you  pray  for  me  so  I  can 
escape  it?  I  am  afraid!" 

My  answer  was:  "How  can  you  or 
I  make  that  decision?  What  you 
really  want  is  to  know  what  is  God's 
way  to  help  you  get  well.  Perhaps 
surgery  is  what  you  need  to  save 
your  life.  Let  us,  rather,  pray  that 
you  may  know  God's  desire  for  you, 
and  that  you  may  find  the  strength  to 
cooperate  in  whatever  is  his  way  of 
curing  your  illness." 

How  many  times  have  you  found 
yourself  in  a  "jam"  and  made  a  quick 
effort  to  get  things  straightened  out 
with  God?  Too  often  a  person  will 
pray  only  when  he  is  in  trouble — 
asking  God's  help  or  God's  pity.  Still 
more  serious  is  the  situation  in  which 
one  seeks  to  "make  a  deal"  with  God 
— to  exchange  a  promise  of  piety 
and  devotion  in  return  for  a  desired 
favor. 


God,  the  Holy  Father,  is  not  im- 
pressed with  attempted  bribery.  The 
favors  he  bestows  on  his  children 
come  to  us  not  because  we  deserve 
them  by  our  actions  or  by  our  atti- 
tudes. They  come  to  us  because  we 
are  submissive  to  his  mercy  and  his 
grace. 

Prayer  never  amounts  to  much  un- 
less the  person  who  is  praying  is 
aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  grace  of 
God.  By  grace  we  mean  the  love 
that  comes  to  us  from  the  Father 
whether  we  deserve  it  or  not.  That 
grace  was  demonstrated  in  the 
Divine  Word  which  came  to  Israel 
in  Hosea  11:9 — "I  will  not  execute 
my  fierce  anger  .  .  .  for  I  am  God 
and  not  man,  the  Holy  One  in  your 
midst,  and  I  will  not  come  to  de- 
stroy." 

God's  refusal  to  be  "put  on  a  spot" 
is  sharply  pointed  up  in  the  great 
arraignment  in  the  suggested  read- 
ing in  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah.  To 
the  people  in  two  cities  noted  for 
their  carelessness  and  wickedness 
comes  the  declaration  that  God's 
favor  cannot  be  bought  by  sacrifices, 
incense,   rituals,   and  prayers   unless 
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those  acts  of  devotion  are  coupled 
with  purity  of  life  and  dedication. 

This  majestic  passage  of  scripture 
often  is  misunderstood  and  misin- 
terpreted. The  emphasis  should  not 
be  put  on  the  denunciation  of  the 
time-honored  ritual  practices  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  religion.  What  is 
condemned  is  the  tendency  to  de- 
pend upon  the  ritual  to  the  exclusion 
of  devotion  and  spiritual  living. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  passage  Pius 
XII,  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  once  pro- 
tested against  the  practice  of  people 
who  placed  votive  candles  before 
the  altars  of  Roman  Catholic  church- 
es while  they  absented  themselves 
from  the  Mass.  One  could  condemn 
for  the  same  reason  the  Buddhist 
prayer  wheel  carelessly  spun  by  the 
monks  of  Tibet. 

What  God  wants  is  the  earnest 
prayer  of  faith  which  brings  the  wor- 
shipper into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Presence  and  results  in  sub- 
mission to  his  holy  will. 

Prayer  is  a  mighty  force  in  God's 
universe.  But  it  must  always  be  re- 
garded as  a  reality.  It  is  not  a  system 
of  magic.  One  does  not  perform 
tricks  with  prayer.  A  student  on  his 
way  to  a  final  examination  may  say 
to  a  friend — or  to  his  college  chap- 
lain— "Pray  for  me!  Til  need  it!"  If 
the  student  has  not  studied  in  his 
course  those  prayers  cannot  be  of 
much  help.  If  he  has  done  his  work 
well,  then  the  spirit  and  attitude  of 
prayer  may  be  very  useful  in  putting 
him  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to 
show  the  results  of  his  studies. 

All  Christians  can  profit  from  the 
discipline  of  prayer.  It  is  vain  merely 
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to  repeat  pious  phrases  and  call  them 
prayers,  but  it  is  valuable  to  adopt 
certain  habits  of  prayer.  Just  as  we 
like  to  take  our  meals  at  set  times 
daily,  so  it  is  good  for  our  spiritual 
nourishment  to  have  a  set  time  to 
spend  in  the  fellowship  of  God. 

Some  of  the  greatest  Christian 
souls  have  been  men  and  women 
who  set  apart  the  first  hour  of  the 
day  for  prayer  and  meditation — even 
if  that  meant  rising  an  hour  earlier 
in  order  to  provide  that  time.  I  com- 
piled the  little  book,  My  Secret 
Prayer,  just  to  help  Christians  with 
that  practice  of  self-discipline 
through  prayer.  Its  words,  for  the 
most  part,  are  from  the  scriptures. 
If  they  can  be  read  at  about  the 
same  time  every  day,  they  can  be- 
come the  pattern  of  a  life  of  devo- 
tion and  faith. 

Merely  to  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  not  to  pray  at  all;  but  to  pray  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  to  bring  these  noble 
words  to  life  so  that  they  sink  deep 
into  the  soul  and  then  rise  again  from 
our  finite  souls  to  the  Infinite  Soul. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  guide  and 
formula  for  prayer — it  is  not  the  end 
of  prayer  in  itself.  There  is  no  merit 


Dr.  Carlyle  Adams,  the  author  of  these 
study  outlines,  is  pastor  of  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Rensselaer,  N.Y.,  and  re- 
ligion editor  of  The  Albany  Times- 
Union.  He  has  written  a  book  on 
prayer  entitled  My  Secret  Prayer.  This 
little  volume,  being  published  by 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  will  be  on  the 
market  January  15. 
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to  be  found  in  numerous  repetitions 
of  it. 

Sometimes  the  true  prayer — one 
that  is  honest  both  with  God  and 
the  self — will  not  even  be  expressed 
in  words.  That  was  one  of  the  great 
secrets  in  the  spiritual  lif e  of  Nicholas 
Herman  who  became  the  famous 
Brother  Lawrence  in  the  17th  Cen- 
tury. His  duty  in  the  monastery  was 
to  work  in  the  kitchen.  He  found  he 
could  be  in  the  spirit  and  attitude 
of  prayer  even  amidst  the  clatter  and 
confusion  of  that  busy  place.  Every 
act  of  his  life  became  for  him  a 
prayer. 

Prayer  can  become  the  battlefield 
of  faith.  It  is  the  place  where  one 
struggles  with  his  inner  conflicts  and 
doubts.  But  the  victory  in  this  battle 
is  won  through  submission  to  Divine 
Power. 

Sometimes  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  dilemma  of  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner  who  confessed: 

"I  looked  to  heaven  and  tried  to  pray, 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gush't, 

A  wicked  whisper  came  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust." 

Such  a  conflict  makes  one  realize 
that  we  must  first  make  our  prayer 
one  of  confession.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  look  at  ourselves  exactly  as 
we  are;  and  to  be  sure  that  God  can 
receive  us  exactly  as  we  are,  and 
make  us  what  we  ought  to  be.  To 
learn  to  know  ourselves  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  knowing  God. 

When  your  discipline  and  practice 
of   prayer   makes    you    realize    how 


helpless  you  are  in  your  own  right — 
and  how  much  you  depend  upon 
God,  then  you  have  gone  a  long  way 
in  gaining  spiritual  strength  and 
power. 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
as  God  in  human  flesh.  He  began  his 
earthly  ministry  with  a  struggle  with 
the  power  of  darkness.  He  refused 
to  "make  a  deal"  with  that  power — 
to  descend  to  the  standards  of  hu- 
man weakness. 

You  and  I  can  no  more  bend  God 
to  fit  the  limitations  of  our  feeble 
understanding  than  could  the  devil 
bend  our  Lord  to  fall  for  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh.  When  we  learn 
that  great  lesson  then  we  can  under- 
stand that: 

"No  good  thing  does  the  Lord  with- 
hold 
from  those  who  walk  uprightly.'* 
(Psalm  84:11.) 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  are  we  going  to  get  the  help 
of  God  when  we  need  him  most 
if  we  can't  make  a  deal  with  him 
through  prayer? 

2.  If  God  did  what  everybody  asks 
him  to,  what  would  happen  to 
society? 

3.  If  you  were  looking  at  our  prayer 
habits  from  God's  point  of  view, 
what  changes  would  you  suggest 
that  would  make  prayer  more  ef- 
fective as  a  part  of  the  religious 
life? 

4.  How  does  regular  prayer  help  us 
in  meeting  the  tight  spots  of  life? 
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Bible  Study  for  week  beginning  January  15,  1956 


GOING  GOD'S  WAY 

by  Carlyle  Adams 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:   Luke  11:1-13;  22:39-46. 


Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  know  whether  prayer  can  correct 
wrong  behavior. 

2.  To  know  what  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
of  God. 

Why  did  I  do  that  foolish  thing? 
Why  did  I  say  what  I  did  not  want 
to  say?  Why  don't  I  do  what  is  right? 
Can  I  rely  upon  God  to  show  me 
what  I  ought  to  do? 

These  are  thoughts  which  struggle 
in  the  minds  of  many  people — both 
young  and  older.  Like  St.  Paul  in 
Romans  7:18  we  confess:  "I  can  will 
what  is  right,  but  I  cannot  do  it." 

In  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of 
Venice  there  is  a  comic  character, 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  who  typifies  this 
internal  struggle  common  to  all  of 
us.  When  he  is  faced  with  a  moral 
crisis,  he  finds  he  is  torn  between 
the  opposing  views  of  his  conscience 
and  a  "fiend"  who  tempts  him  like 
an  evil  spirit.  His  conscience  tells  him 
to  "budge  not"  and  the  fiend  urges 
him  to  "budge." 

Launcelot  finally  loses  the  moral 
battle  when  he  admits:  "The  fiend 
gives  me  more  friendly  counsel.  I  will 
run,  fiend,  my  heels  are  at  your  com- 
mand." 
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But  there  is  the  trouble!  The  fiend 
always  makes  us  run  and  there  is  no 
comfort  in  running.  Escape  never  is 
the  solution  of  a  moral  crisis. 

One  spring  morning  a  miserable 
young  man  came  to  my  study  with 
blood-shot  eyes.  He  said,  "I  have 
been  walking  in  the  park  all  night 
trying  to  create  a  philosophic  God 
who  could  lift  me  out  of  the  mess 
into  which  my  life  has  fallen."  He 
used  the  word  "mess"  properly.  His 
life  was  sordid  and  filthy.  He  blamed 
everyone  but  himself.  Especially  did 
he  blame  the  parents  who  had 
brought  him  into  the  world. 

When  the  morning  came  he  had 
not  created  his  idol,  for  nothing  that 
his  distorted  mind  could  create  ever 
would  lift  him  or  anyone  else  out 
of  anything.  He  started  running 
away.  Across  the  years  I  heard  from 
him  only  at  wide  intervals.  He 
traveled  all  over  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— in  and  out  of  jails.  He  was 
brilliant,  but  he  was  not  willing  to 
face  either  himself  or  the  true  God. 
His  heels  were  at  the  command  of 
the  fiend. 

The  fiend,  of  course,  is  human  sin. 
It  is  not  a  living   thing  that  lurks 
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within  us  or  beside  us.  It  is  simply 
the  selfish  tendency  of  a  created 
human  soul  to  force  his  own  will 
against  the  will  of  the  good  God  that 
created  him.  The  fellow  who  runs 
away  from  what  his  conscience  tells 
him  is  the  will  of  God  never  finds  his 
freedom.  He  is  a  prisoner  of  him- 
self. Prayer  is  the  key  to  unlock  that 
prison. 

In  the  shorter  version  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  first  section  of  Luke  11, 
Jesus  suggests  the  two  most  basic 
needs  whose  fulfillment  is  to  be 
sought  through  prayer — food  to  sus- 
tain the  body  and  freedom  from  sin 
to  sustain  the  soul.  Because  God  is 
the  author  of  life  we  turn  to  him  to 
preserve  life — physical  and  spiritual 
life. 

Both  in  Luke  and  Matthew  (6: 13) 
there  is  the  petition:  "and  lead  us 
not  into  temptation."  This  phrase 
has  troubled  many  people.  That  is 
because  the  original  Greek  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  translate  into  English.  It  does 
not  suggest  that  the  Heavenly  Father 
would  deliberately  direct  his  chil- 
dren to  do  wrong,  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  are  prompted  to  ask  him 
to  stop.  What  is  implied,  rather,  is 
our  desire  to  be  protected  against 
temptation.  We  are  imploring  God 
not  to  abandon  us  to  our  own  evil 
tendencies,  or  to  the  evil  that  lurks  in 
the  world. 

In  Luke's  version  of  our  Lord's  in- 
struction about  prayer  we  find  the 
Christian  disciple  taught  how  to  ask 
for  the  blessings  that  keep  our  bodies 
well  and  also  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  God  as  a  con- 
stant living  companion.  As  the  Holy 
Spirit,  God  lives  in  my  very  being  as 


I  live  in  his.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
strong  guardian  against  evil  in  hu- 
man life. 

Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  great  evan- 
gelist of  the  late  19th  Century,  used 
a  homely  device  to  show  how  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  keep  a  life  free  from 
sin.  As  he  preached  he  noted  a 
pitcher  of  water  and  a  glass  tumbler 
beside  the  pulpit.  He  said,  "Let  us 
assume  that  the  air  in  this  room  is 
sin;  that  empty  glass  is  the  human 
soul;  the  water  in  that  pitcher  is  the 
Holy  Spirit." 

Then  in  silence  Mr.  Moody  lifted 
the  pitcher  and  poured  its  contents 
into  the  glass  so  the  water  splashed 
down  over  the  platform.  The  stu- 
dents who  filled  the  hall  saw  the 
lesson.  The  water  had  forced  the  air 
from  the  glass. 

St.  Paul  said,  "the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  fife  in  Christ  Jesus  has  set  me 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
(Romans  8:2) 

The  thing  that  defeats  us  in  the 
moral  struggles  of  life  is  our  fear 
of  wanting  to  know  which  way  is 
God's  way.  Too  often  one  is  afraid 
to  pray  for  guidance  lest  he  be  led 
to  see  that  the  way  in  which  he  is 
now  going  is  the  wrong  way. 

Sometimes  a  good  prayer  consists 
in  self-examination.  We  turn  the  full 
light  of  God's  Spirit  to  shine  into 
the  darkest  corners  of  our  lives.  We 
may  not  like  what  we  see  in  that 
light.  Some  of  the  sins  lurking  there 
are  old  friends.  We  are  reluctant  to 
give  them  up,  even  though  we  know 
they  actually  are  enemies. 

The  real  victory  of  prayer  is  the 
victory  of  determining  to  let  God 
conquer  our  life.  Even  our  Lord 
Jesus   Christ   fought   and  won  that 
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struggle  in  his  own  earthly  life.  That 
is  the  theme  of  our  suggested  second 
scripture  passage  for  this  week. 

At  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry, 
Jesus  was  facing  the  inevitable  con- 
flicts that  would  lead  to  his  trial  and 
death.  He  was  capable  of  feeling 
pain — -just  as  anyone  else.  He  knew 
his  most  trusted  friends  would  de- 
sert him  in  the  hour  of  trial.  It  was 
a  time  to  pray.  He  advised  the  dis- 
ciples with  him  to  join  him  in  prayer 
— that  they  might  be  safeguarded 
against  temptation. 

Then  our  Lord,  himself,  withdrew 
to  pray  alone:  "Father,  if  thou  art 
willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me; 
nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine, 
be  done." 

We  humans  have  been  given  by 
our  Creator  a  large  amount  of  free- 
dom of  choice.  Within  physical 
limitations  we  can  do  what  we  want 
to  do.  But  we  are  not  free  to  escape 
the  inevitable  results  of  our  acts.  It 
is  God's  will  that  we  obey  the  laws 
by  which  he  governs  the  universe. 
That  is  why  submission  to  his  will 
means  freedom  and  victory. 

For  the  Christian  to  pray,  "Thy 
will  be  done,"  does  not  mean  to  be 
passive  about  life.  We  do  not  just 
drift  with  the  tide  or  current,  come 


what  may.  We  look  at  our  lives  as 
they  are,  and  we  pray  that  God  will 
teach  us  how  to  make  those  lives 
what  they  ought  to  be.  More  than  a 
century  ago  William  Bright  gave  us 
this  beautiful  prayer: 

"O  God  .  .  .  grant  us  .  .  .  the  grace 
to  ask  what  Thou  wouldst  have  us 
to  do,  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom  may 
save  us  from  all  false  choices,  and 
that  in  Thy  light  we  may  see  light, 
and  in  Thy  straight  path  we  may 
not  stumble." 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  does  keeping  close  to  God 
through  prayer  help  us  in  meeting 
temptation?  Will  it  keep  us  from 
being  tempted  at  all? 

2.  From  our  own  standpoint,  is  it 
better  to  pray  that  God  would  re- 
move the  temptation,  or  to  pray 
for  the  power  to  meet  it  and  resist 
it? 

3.  If  you  do  make  a  slip  into  some 
obvious  sin,  how  can  prayer  help 
to  get  you  back  on  the  right  track 
again? 

4.  Some  people  have  said  that  the 
sincere  and  constant  prayer  of 
Christian  people  could  change  the 
whole  world  and  bring  it  into  line 
with  God's  plans.  How? 


PERSISTENT    PRAYER 

In  the  Solomon  Islands  there  is  a  class  of  native  dogs  that  suffer 
from  chronic  starvation.  They  have  but  little  spirit,  and  when  they 
take  hold  of  anything,  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  make  them  let  go. 
A  missionary  told  the  natives  how  English  bulldogs,  when  they  take 
hold  of  anything,  will  die  almost  before  they  will  release  their  grasp. 
A  native  teacher,  after  he  had  heard  the  lesson,  prayed,  "O  Lord,  make 
us  bulldogs  in  prayer!" 

— My  Luther  League  Scrapbook 
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Bible  Study  for  week  beginning  January  22,  1956 


WE  DO  NOT  WORK  ALONE 

by  Garlyle  Adams 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  James  5:13-20;  John  17:6-19. 


Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  understand  the  purpose  and  value 
of  prayer  for  others. 

2.  To  question  whether  God  depends  upon 
people. 

Sometimes  a  well-meaning  attempt 
at  prayer  may  approach  blasphemy. 
Such  is  the  case  when  one  offers  a 
prayer  which  can  be  compared  with 
filing  an  order  with  a  mail  order 
house. 

In  the  midst  of  World  War  II, 
when  many  men  turned  from  their 
accustomed  occupations  to  take  jobs 
in  factories  to  advance  the  war  effort, 
there  was  a  story  which  emphasized 
the  wrong  kind  of  prayer.  It  con- 
cerned a  man  who  worked  under  ter- 
rific tension  all  day.  He  told  a  friend 
that  he  had  found  the  secret  of 
serenity  in  the  face  of  strain. 

He  said,  "I  work  hard  all  day. 
When  I  get  ready  for  bed  I  go  to  my 
window,  look  out  beyond  the  stars, 
and  say,  'God,  I've  done  my  best 
today,  you  take  the  night  shift/  ': 

He  was  presuming  to  leave  the 
easier  part  of  the  task  to  God.  God 
relies  on  people  to  help  him  in  the 
creation  and  operation  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  people  do  not  give  orders 
to  God.  He  is  not  dependent  upon 


us.  The  initiative  is  always  with  him. 
Yet,  while  he  is  not  dependent,  he 
does  depend  on  human  endeavor 
under  divine  direction. 

God  seems  to  have  created  certain 
individuals  to  do  certain  tasks.  Some 
gifted  persons  have  been  endowed 
with  rare  talents  which  apparently 
have  not  been  shared  by  others. 
George  Eliot's  poem,  "Stradivarius," 
makes  the  great  violin  maker  of  Cre- 
mona declare  that  even  God  "could 
not  make  Antonio  Stradivari's  violins 
without  Antonio."  But  one  is  forced 
to  remember  that  God  made  Antonio. 
The  violin  maker  served  his  Creator 
by  becoming  a  creator  on  the  human 
level. 

St.  Paul  says  "we  are  fellow  work- 
men for  God."  (I  Cor.  3:9)  Some 
of  the  work  which  God  does  is  dele- 
gated to  us.  Through  prayer,  which 
is  man's  way  of  communicating  with 
God,  we  receive  our  working  orders. 

Have  we  any  right  to  ask  God  to 
answer  our  requests  on  behalf  of 
other  people  or  causes?  Are  such 
prayers  presumptuous?  Doesn't  God 
know  how  to  run  this  universe  with- 
out interference  from  us? 

The  scripture  lessons  for  this  week 
indicate  that  prayer  for  others  was 
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a  vital  part  of  the  prayer  life  of  Jesus 
and  of  the  members  of  the  early 
church.  It  is  expected  of  the  children 
of  God. 

To  many  Christians  this  fact  is  a 
mystery.  To  others  it  is  the  most 
natural  aspect  of  Christian  experi- 
ence. It  all  depends  upon  our  under- 
standing of  God's  system  of  spiritual 
communications.  The  error  too  often 
committed  in  intercessory  prayer  is 
that  we  tend  to  offer  our  requests, 
and  then  expect  God  to  carry  out  our 
orders. 

For  example,  you  sit  down  to  a  big 
Sunday  dinner  and  pause  a  moment 
to  pray,  "Thank  you,  Lord,  for  this 
food.  May  all  the  hungry  people 
on  earth  be  fed  today.  Amen."  Will 
all  hungry  people,  therefore,  be  fed? 
No.  You  hear  that  a  dear  friend  many 
miles  away  is  ill.  Before  you  go  to 
bed  you  stop  to  pray  that  the  friend 
will  be  healed.  Then  you  turn  in  and 
go  to  sleep.  Will  that  insure  the  re- 
covery of  your  friend?  No! 

Intercessory  prayer  is  a  triangular 
sort  of  thing.  It  involves  two-way 
communications  on  each  of  the  three 
sides  of  the  triangle.  The  points  of 
that  spiritual  triangle  are  occupied, 
respectively,  by  God,  by  you,  and  by 
the  person  or  cause  for  which  you 
pray.  What  passes  between  you  and 
the  object  of  your  prayer  is  as  im- 
portant as  what  passes  between  that 
object  and  God — or  between  you 
and  God. 

Your  prayer  for  a  sick  friend  will 
help  heal  that  friend  if  you  are  in  a 
condition  of  spiritual  communion 
with  God,  and  if  you  can  extend  that 
state  to  your  relation  with  the  friend. 

That  is  what  is  stated  in  James 
5:13-15.  It  is  the  prayer  of  faith  that 
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will  bring  God's  good  influence  to 
bear  on  the  sick  one.  The  writer  of 
the  epistle  does  not  discount  the 
healing  methods  known  to  the  primi- 
tive medical  science  of  the  day.  He 
recommends  the  use  of  healing  oils, 
the  customary  known  medicine. 

There  are  surgeons  who  pray  be- 
fore operating.  They  ask  God  to  use 
their  skill  for  healing,  to  steady  their 
hands  and  minds  in  the  face  of  the 
serious  responsibility  confronting 
them. 

What  about  using  prayer  to  ask 
God  to  set  aside  his  own  natural  law? 
A  troop  transport  is  crossing  the 
North  Atlantic  and  a  terrific  storm 
threatens  to  damage  or  destroy  the 
vessel  against  floating  icebergs.  How 
can  prayer  help?  It  is  reasonable  to 
pray  that  the  captain,  crew,  and  pas- 
sengers be  endowed  with  faith,  cour- 
age, and  serenity  in  the  face  of 
danger.  God  works  through  people. 
His  influence  will  be  upon  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  ship  in  time  of  distress.  He  can 
help  them  bring  it  to  safety. 

Intercessory  prayer  reaches  the 
ear  and  heart  of  God  if  we  who  pray 
also  keep  busy  at  our  appointed  task 
of  assisting  him  in  his  creative  work. 
He  who  wrote  "the  prayer  of  faith 
will  save  the  sick"  (James  5:15) 
also  wrote,  "faith  by  itself,  if  it  has 
no  works  is  dead."  (James  3:17) 

Is  it  worthwhile  to  pray  for  per- 
sons who  are  not  aware  that  you  are 
praying  for  them?  The  testimony  of 
faith  answers  in  a  strong  affirmative. 
The  Christian  Church  is  a  Holy  Fel- 
lowship. That  fellowship  cannot  be 
broken  by  distances  or  by  man-made 
divisions  such  as  iron  or  bamboo  cur- 
tains. It  has  always  been  the  obliga- 
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tion  of  the  Church  to  pray  for  those 
in  captivity,  loneliness,  or  sickness 
even  though  they  cannot  be  reached. 
Such  prayer  binds  the  human  family 
to  the  heart  of  God. 

Intercessory  prayer  found  its  high- 
est expression  in  the  prayer  of  Jesus 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  As 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  John  it 
reveals  the  intimate  communication 
of  the  Savior  with  the  Father  as  the 
Son  of  God  prepares  to  complete  his 
ministry. 

In  this  great  prayer  our  Lord  be- 
comes the  Good  Shepherd  again.  He 
implores  the  Father  to  enable  him  to 
gather  all  the  sheep  into  one  fold — 
not  just  one  organized  visible  church, 
but  a  unity  of  faith  and  fellowship. 

Jesus  backed  up  that  prayer  with 
his  life-blood.  The  very  objects  of  his 
intercession  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  his  death.  That  was 
the  work  by  which  he  justified  his 
faith. 

Prayer,  founded  in  faith  and  sup- 
ported by  good  work,  is  the  expres- 
sion  of   man's   working   partnership 


with  God.  The  unity  that  exists  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  members  is 
supported  by  the  continuing  inter- 
cession he  makes  for  us.  Our  prayers 
for  our  fellow  beings  and  their 
prayers  for  us  are  part  of  the  golden 
chain  that  binds  all  of  mankind  to 
the  feet  of  God. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  If  your  relative  were  an  avowed 
atheist  who  was  in  trouble,  would 
it  be  proper  for  you  to  pray  for 
him?  How  could  it  do  any  good? 
What  would  you  pray  for? 

2.  What  is  wrong  with  the  fellow 
who  prays  for  "the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  in  the  world,"  but 
doesn't  believe  in  missions? 

3.  If  you  are  in  a  tough  spot,  does 
it  help  to  know  that  others  are 
praying  for  you,  or  would  you 
rather  not  know? 

4.  How  can  God  answer  a  mother's 
prayer  for  her  son  in  service  if 
the  son  is  determined  to  "have  his 
fling"  or  "sow  his  wild  oats'? 


IMAGINATION    AND    YOUR    CROSS 

Take  up  your  cross,  both  daily  and  belie vingly.  And  all  the  time  be 
sure  to  exercise  your  imagination  on  your  cross.  For  one  thing,  imagine 
yourself  in  your  offensive  neighbor's  place.  Put  yourself  inside  the 
mind  and  inside  the  heart  and  inside  the  history  and  inside  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  man  who  is  such  a  cross  to  you.  For,  depend  on 
it,  we  are  all  as  great  crosses  to  other  people  as  they  are  to  us.  He  is  a 
hopeless  fool  who  goes  on  all  his  life  thinking  and  saying  and  praying 
that  he  is  the  only  injured  man  and  the  only  insulted  man  and  the  only 
despised  man  and  the  only  cross-bearing  man  in  all  the  community. 
— Alexander  Whyte,  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
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Bible  Study  for  week  beginning  January  29,  1956 


STRICTLY  MY  OWN  BUSINESS 

by  Garlyle  Adams 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Matthew  6:1-13. 


Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To    understand    the    relation    between 
private  and  public  prayer. 

2.  To  examine  the  relative  value  of  ex- 
temporaneous and  written  prayers. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between 
praying  privately  and  praying  pub- 
licly. When  I  pray  alone  it  is  strictly 
my  own  business.  When  I  pray  in 
public  it  is  another  matter.  Usually 
public  prayer  is  done  by  audible 
words  spoken  by  one  person  or  in 
unison  by  a  group  of  persons.  This 
is  not  always  the  case.  It  is  possible 
to  have  group  prayer  in  silence. 

Much  of  the  public  prayer  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  is 
silent,  yet  there  is  a  sense  of  unity 
about  it.  Such  unity  in  prayer  is  pos- 
sible if  there  has  been  established  a 
unity  of  spirit  and  purpose  in  the 
meeting  where  the  prayer  takes 
place. 

When  one  prays  alone  in  a  private 
place  he  communicates  with  God  in 
a  very  personal  way.  That  communi- 
cation may  concern  only  his  own 
needs  or  may  involve  petitions  or 
intercessions  on  behalf  of  others.  But 
when  one  prays  aloud  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  a   congregation   there   is   a 
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change  in  function.  The  leader  of  a 
public  prayer  has  the  responsibility 
of  being  a  guide  who  assists  a  group 
of  his  friends  to  enter  the  conscious 
presence  of  God  and  to  know  they 
are  in  that  presence. 

The  only  justification  for  praying 
aloud  in  the  presence  of  a  congrega- 
tion is  thus  to  serve  as  a  guide.  Un- 
less one  is  doing  that  his  audible 
prayers  become  offensive  both  to 
God  and  man.  Jesus  warns  against 
such  egocentric  practice  in  Matthew 
6:5,  6. 

When  people  come  together  in 
corporate  public  worship  they  are 
demonstrating  the  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  Such  demonstration 
is  helped  if  the  members  of  the 
group  can  communicate  with  God  as 
a  body,  all  praying  the  same  prayer 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  not  ac- 
complished by  a  mere  recitation  of 
prayers,  either  in  unison  or  through 
the  lips  of  a  leader.  United  or  com- 
mon prayer  must  be  real  prayer.  It 
must  rise  out  of  the  souls  of  the  wor- 
shipers like  the  incense  rose  from  the 
altars  of  ancient  Israel. 

There  is  no  better  prayer  for  pub- 
lic worship  than  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
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but  it  is  very  doubtful  that  Jesus  ever 
intended  it  should  be  recited  as  it  is 
today.  When  he  recommended  the 
prayer  he  did  not  say,  "Pray  as  fol- 
lows." The  original  language  by 
which  he  introduced  it  could  be  bet- 
ter translated,  "Pray  in  this  way."  He 
was  proposing  a  style  *  or  pattern 
rather  than  a  ritual. 

Prayer  is  the  miracle  of  public 
worship.  The  reason  for  a  congrega- 
tion assembling  in  the  presence  of 
God  is  to  permit  the  finite  souls  of 
people  to  be  united  and  caught  up 
in  the  infinite  soul  of  God.  That  is  a 
miracle.  It  is  the  place  where  God 
touches  the  Church  through  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  the  experience  which 
should  make  every  worshiper  say, 
like  Jacob,  "Surely,  the  Lord  is  in 
this  place."  (Genesis  28:16) 

In  Protestant  services  of  worship 
prayers  usually  are  offered  by  the 
pastor  or  the  chaplain.  The  clergy  do 
not  have  the  exclusive  right  to  lead 
in  public  prayer,  but  it  certainly  is 
one  of  their  primary  responsibilities. 
When  they  perform  that  function 
they  are  acting  with,  and  on  behalf 
of,  the  people  present.  For  that  rea- 
son they  ought  to  pray  and  not  argue 
with  or  inform  either  the  listeners  or 
God.  Proper  public  prayer  usually 
consists  of  words  of  adoration  of 
God,  the  confession  of  sins,  the  as- 
surance of  God's  pardon,  thanksgiv- 
ing, the  invoking  of  God's  presence, 
petitions  for  his  grace,  and  interces- 
sions on  behalf  of  others. 

Audible  public  prayers  may  be 
read  from  liturgies  or  anthologies  of 
prayers.  They  may  be  read  from  the 
original  composition  of  the  person 
offering  them.  They  may  be  entirely 


extemporaneous.  All  three  forms  can 
be  correct.  If  a  public  prayer  is  ex- 
temporaneous the  leader  must  re- 
member his  duty  as  a  guide — a  duty 
far  more  serious  than  that  of  a  guide 
in  a  mountain  climbing  expedition. 
Often  one  who  offers  extempora- 
neous prayer,  first  prepares  himself 
with  a  long  season  of  private  medi- 
tation and  prayer. 

Much  is  to  be  said  for  the  use 
of  liturgical  prayers  in  public  if  they 
are  offered  in  a  true  spirit  of  prayer. 
Their  value  is  that  the  guidance 
comes  not  only  from  the  person  read- 
ing them  aloud  but  also  from  the 
millions  of  people  who  have  used 
them  or  been  led  by  them  over  the 
years.  Their  disadvantage  rises  only 
from  their  improper  use  by  persons 
who  fail  to  incorporate  the  spirit  of 
prayer  into  the  reading  of  the  words. 

The  advantage  of  extempore 
prayer  is  that  it  often  comes  out  of 
the  very  soul  of  the  leader.  Some- 
times, as  a  pastor  or  chaplain,  I  have 
planned  to  use  liturgical  prayers  right 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  morning 
prayer  and  then,  by  sudden  inspira- 
tion, have  put  the  book  aside  and 
led  the  congregation  to  God  with 
words  that  come  from  the  heart. 
This  depends  upon  the  need  and  at- 
titude of  the  minister  at  the  time. 

Whether  the  prayer  is  an  original 
one  or  offered  with  the  aid  of  a  book, 
reverence  and  decency  require  that  it 
be  expressed  in  words  worthy  of  the 
Majestic  Being  who  is  addressed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  one  must 
first  have  mastered  the  old  English 
style  of  liturgical  phrases  before  he 
dares  to  lead  in  prayer.  We  all  know 
of  times  when  we  have  been  lifted 
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to  the  Holy  Presence  by  the  aid  of 
words  that  have  come  from  the  lips 
of  people  who  lacked  education  or 
eloquence.  But  such  persons  have 
succeeded  in  their  important  mission 
only  because  they  were  utterly 
humble  and  sincere  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  holiness  of  God. 

Because  God  is  the  sovereign 
Lord,  any  words  addressed  to  him 
ought  to  be  put  in  the  language  of 
deepest  reverence.  That  is  why  the 
old  pronouns,  thee,  thou,  etc.,  are 
usually  employed  in  public  prayer. 
But  if  one  has  not  mastered  that 
aspect  of  the  English  language,  he 
had  better  not  try  to  use  such  words. 
Under  such  conditions  they  deter 
rather  than  help  the  cause  of  wor- 
ship. 

The  physical  posture  and  equip- 
ment used  in  public  prayer  vary 
with  the  customs  of  various  churches. 
Often  such  customs  and  equipment 
are  dictated  by  practices  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  the  particular 
churches  came  originally.  In  some 
churches  the  clergyman  prays  facing 
an  altar,  with  his  back  to  the  con- 
gregation. The  precedent  for  that 
practice  stems  from  the  old  order  of 
the  priesthood.  The  minister  is  ap- 
proaching God  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  is  one  of  them  but  is  their 
spokesman.  Others  face  the  congre- 
gation because  they  regard  them- 
selves as  leaders  of  the  petitions  of 
the  people.  They  must  be  careful  to 
pray  with  their  people,  not  at  them. 

The  glory  of  prayer  in  the  con- 
gregation— whether  it  be  in  a  church, 
mission,  mess  hall,  ship's  deck,  hos- 
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pital  ward,  or  open  field — is  the  fact 
that  many  people  are  drawn  together 
with  common  needs  and  problems, 
joys  and  sorrows,  triumph  and  trag- 
edy. They  bring  all  these  as  one  body 
before  the  holy  presence  of  their 
Lord.  They  have  sacred  fellowship 
not  only  with  each  other  but  with 
all  other  Christian  brethren  on  earth 
and  throughout  eternity. 

"Jesus,  wher-e'er  Thy  people  meet, 
There  they  behold  Thy  mercy  seat; 
Wher-eer  they  seek  Thee,  Thou  art 

found, 
And  every  place  is  hallowed  ground." 
—  (Wm.  Cowper,  1768) 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Does  it  disturb  you  when  the 
choir  marches  in  lustily  singing 
a  hymn  that  is  a  prayer  to  God? 
Look  through  the  hymnal  and 
notice  the  hymns  that  are  prayers 
to  God  or  Christ.  Where  would 
you  use  these  hymns  in  the  wor- 
ship service? 

2.  If  you  are  chosen  to  have  the 
prayer  in  the  group  worship  next 
meeting,  how  would  you  prepare? 
Find  a  prayer  in  some  book? 
Write  a  prayer  of  your  own  to  fit 
the  occasion?  Just  let  God  guide 
you  when  you  start  praying? 

3.  When  the  chaplain  prays  in  pub- 
lic about  the  known  problems  on 
the  base,  is  he  "taking  a  whack 
at  the  congregation"? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  churches  you  represent  have 
adopted  certain  practices  in  their 
corporate  prayers? 


jrayer  for  Youth  in  a  New  Year 

0  JESUS  CHRIST,  thou  daring  discoverer  of 
great  causes  and  constant  revealer  of  the  heroism  buried 
deeply  in  the  soul  of  the  common  man  and  woman,  we 
bring  before  thee  the  unfinished  enterprises  that  the  youth 
of  our  land  have  had  passed  on  to  them  from  their  elders. 
We  bring  them  confidently,  knowing  that  under  thy  lead- 
ership the  tasks  will  not  be  too  severe  nor  will  the  young 
people  be  unworthy. 

W  ILT  thou  bless  abundantly  all  the  eager  young 
hearts  that  will  respond  daily  to  the  challenge  of  these  dif- 
ficult undertakings.  Purify  them  by  holy  passions.  Cleanse 
them  from  the  fires  of  all  selfish  ambition.  By  thy  grace 
vouch-safe  to  them  the  joy  of  flaming  enthusiasms.  Gird 
their  minds  with  reasoned  convictions.  Bind  them  un- 
fettered to  thy  will  and  heart,  O  thou  life  and  hope  of 
men.  Amen. 

— Presbyterian  Record 


